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PREFACE. 



» 

In this little book an attempt has been made to 
supply, in generally intelligible language, an explanation 
of the facts and mechanical principles on which the 
structure and operation of Steam Engines depend. 
Within the proposed limits of bulk and cost it would 
be impossible to give much practical detail. The 
object is, therefore, to supply those who desire to learn 
how it is that the Steam Engine has accomplished the 
miracles of power for which it has been so celebrated 
with the means of doing so, without the technicalities 
of art and science, and in a form and manner which 
will not require a greater amount of time and labour 
than they can readily bestow upon it. 

It is hoped that the simplicity of style and language 
and the comprehensive plan which have been adopted 
will attain this end, and that almost all who have 
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learned to read may in these pages learn how it is 
that steam power plays the important part ascribed to 
it in the arts and manufactures. 

In the Text, the explanations are given with hut 
little reference to diagrams : but a selection of illus- 
trations is added in Chapter xxvrr., by reference to 
which the Text will be still more clearly elucidated. 
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CnAP. I. — now STEAM PRODUCES MECHANICAL ACTION. 

1. The instrument by which steam accomplishes this is 
almost invariably a piston, moveable in a cylinder. 

A cylinder is a tube or pipe, but much larger in its dia- 
neter, in proportion to its length, than tubes or pipes usually 
are. Thus a common proportion for a cylinder is 3 feet in 
diameter, inside measure, and 4 feet or 4i feet in length ; but 
this proportion is very variable according to circumstances. 

2. The piston is a solid plug, fitting the interior of the 
cylinder with sufficient precision to prevent steam from 
passing from the one side to the other, but with sufficient 
freedom of motion to enable it to move along the cylinder 
without any considerable loss of force to keep it in motion. 

3. The ends of the cylinder are understood to be closely 
stopped by lids. One of these lids is cast with the cylinder, 
and forms, in fact, part of it ; the other is attached to it by 
screws and nuts, and fitted so exactly that steam cannot 
escape at the joints. 

4. Small apertures are provided at each end of the cylin- 
der, furnished with stoppers or valves, by which steam may 
be admitted or allowed to escape at pleasure. 

5. Now it will bo easily understood, that if a blast of 
steam be admitted at one end of the cylinder it will blow 
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the piston to the other end : if a blast of steam be admitted 
at the other end, that which had previously been admitted 
being allowed to escape, the piston will be blown back again. 

If we have the means, then, of taking in a blast of steam 
alternately at the one end and at the other end of the 
cylinder, the piston will be blown constantly backwards and 
forwards from end to end. 

The force with which this will be effected will depend on 
the force of the steam. 

6. This alternate motion of the piston from end to end of 
the cylinder, made with a certain degree of force, could 
accomplish nothing useful if it were confined within the 
cylinder ; it must be communicated to something outside 
which is required to be set in motion. 

7. This is accomplished by an appendage to one side of 
the piston, called the piston-rod. This is a round rod, 
firmly fixed into the centre of the piston, and passing 
through a hole made in the centre of the cover or lid of the 
cylinder, which I have already described, to be attached by 
screws and nuts. It must move in this hole as the piston 
does in the cylinder, so tightly as not to let any steam 
escape, and yet so freely as not to require any considerable 
power to urge it. 

8. It will be easily understood, that to attain this object 
very great precision of form is necessary in the internal 
surface of the cylinder and in the piston-rod. The cylinder 
is made of cast iron, but the inner surface of it, after being 
cast, is reduced to a precise cylindrical form by a boring 
machine. This machine scrapes off all roughness, and 
reduces every part of the inner surface to an exact circular 
form, of precisely the same diameter throughout the entire 
length of the cylinder. 

9. The piston, which is flat on either side and circular at 
its edge, to correspond with the cylinder, is made to fit the 
cylinder in steam-tight contact, and at the same time to 
move freely in it by a variety of contrivances which will be 
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noticed hereafter. For the present it will be sufficient to 
assume that mechanical art, in its present state, enables us 
to construct pistons and cylinders with so great a degree of 
precision that no steam whatever shall pass between them, 
and yet that the motion shall be almost perfectly free. 

10. The piston-rod, also of iron, is turned in a lathe so as 
to be truly round, and uniformly of the same diameter 
throughout its length. The hole through which it plays 
in the top of the cylinder is surrounded by a packing of 
hemp, soaked in oil and tallow, which is pressed against the 
sides of the piston-rod ; and in this way, whilst the motion 
is free, no steam escapes. 

11. The piston-rod thus partakes of the alternate motion 
which the piston itself receives, and conveys this motion to 
any object outside with which it may be connected. 

12. Thus the primary motion produced by steam power is 
an alternate motion backwards and forwards in a straight 
line ; but by an infinite variety of well-known mechanical 
contrivances, this alternate motion may be made to produce 
any other kind of motion that may be desired : thus we may 
make it keep a wheel in constant rotation, or move a weight 
continually in the same straight line and in the same 
direction. 

13. These points will be hereafter explained : for the pre- 
sent we establish the fact that steam can by the means 
indicated produce an alternate force backwards and forwards 
along a cylinder with a degree of energy proportionate to 
the force of the steam, and with a degree of speed propor- 
tionate to the rate at which the steam can be supplied. 

CHAr. II. — WHAT STEAM IS, AND WHAT ARE ITS PROPERTIES. 

1. I have spoken of the piston in the cylinder being driven 
from one end to the other by a blast of steam. This will at 
once suggest the resemblance of steam to air. Steam pos- 
sesses, in fact, a set of properties precisely the same as air : 
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if air were heated to the same temperature as steam, it 
would, to all intents and purposes, possess the same 
mechanical properties ; and if it were as manageable in 
other respects as steam is, we should have no occasion to 
resort to steam engines, but should have nothing but air 
engines. Air could blow the piston from end to end of the 
cylinder as well and in exactly the same manner as steam 
does. It will therefore greatly facilitate the comprehension 
of the qualities of steam to attend, in the first instance, 
to the corresponding qualities of air. 

2. Air is an elastic fluid, — so is steam. 

The meaning of an elastic fluid is one which may be 
squeezed or compressed into a less bulk ; or, on the other 
hand, which will expand itself into a greater bulk spon- 
taneously if room be given to it. 

3. All fluids, however, do not enjoy this property : water 
does not partake of it at all ; it cannot be squeezed by any 
practical force into less dimensions than it naturally occu- 
pies, and whatever room you may give to it, it will not 
expand into greater volume. If air be enclosed in any 
vessel, it will spontaneously press on every part of the inner 
surface of such vessel with a certain force, tending, as it 
were, to burst the vessel. This is what is called its elas- 
ticity. If it be squeezed into a vessel of half the size, it 
will press on the inner surface of this vessel with just double 
the force ; and if, on the other hand, it be allowed a vessel 
of twice the size, it will spontaneously expand and fill every 
part of such vessel, but will press on it with a diminished 
force, amounting to one-half its original pressure. 

4. In short, you may by compression reduce its bulk in 
any required proportion, and its bursting or elastic force 
will be augmented in exactly the same proportion ; and you 
may, on the other hand, permit it to expand to any aug- 
mented volume, and its pressure will be diminished in 
precisely the proportion in which its volume will be 
increased. 
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5. All these are equally qualities of steam. 

Air is an invisible fluid, — so is steam. It is a great mis- 
take to imagine that the cloudy vapour that is seen issuing 
like white smoke from steam i^ssels or boilers is steam : 
the moment it becomes thus white and cloudy it ceases to 
be steam. 

These misty particles are particles of water, and not steam. 
If a glass vessel were filled with pure steam, it would bo as 
invisible as when filled with air. 

6. Steam is air made from water. 

Air may exist in different states of density, — so may 
steam. In either case the pressure or elasticity (other cir- 
cumstances being the same) is in proportion to the density. 

7. But as air is everywhere accessible and disposable, it 
may be asked why we may not use it for those mechanical 
purposes for which steam has proved so omnipotent, espe- 
cially seeing that the production of one is attended with 
great cost and trouble, while the other exists in unbounded 
quantity, and can be had everywhere and for nothing. To 
answer this we must consider those qualities in which steam 
differs from air. 

CHAP. II. HOW WATER IS CONVERTED INTO STEAM, AND HOW 

STEAM IS RECONVERTED INTO WATER. 

1. If any source of heat be applied to water, the first and 
obvious effect will be to render the water hotter. 

2. But to this there will speedily be a limit. It will bo 
found that when the water has attained a certain heat, no 
further application of heat will augment its temperature, 
but it will then begin to diminish in quantity, and, as it 
were, to disappear ; and if the application of heat be con- 
tinued, the water will at length altogether vanish. It has 
in this case been gradually converted into steam, which 
has ascended into the surrounding atmosphere and mingled 
with it. 
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3. But this escape of the steam may be prevented. Left 
a second vessel be provided and put in connection with that 
in which the water is heated, and let the communication with 
the external air be cut off. • 

4. The steam produced from the water may be collected 
in this vessel, and when so collected, and submitted to 
examination, it will be found, as I have stated, to possess all 
tho mechanical properties of air. 

It thus appears that the liquid water is converted into tho 
elastic fluid steam by imparting to it a certain quantity of 
heat. 

5. One of the most remarkable changes which the water 
undergoes when it passes into the form of steam is its 
change of bulk, which is quite enormous. 

6. It is found that a quart of water evaporated under 
ordinary circumstances will produce about 1700 quarts of 
steam , but this proportion varies with circumstances, as we 
shall now see. 

7 . Let us suppose that a piston is inserted in a tube, and 
that under the piston a small quantity of water is placed. 
For simplicity, let us suppose that quantity of water to be 
a cubic inch. Let the piston be arranged to press upon the 
water with a force of 15 lb., the magnitude of the surface 
of the piston in contact with the water being a square inch ; 
and let us in this case put out of consideration any effect of 
the pressure of tho external atmosphere, this pressure being 
represented by the 15 lb. imputed to the piston. Let a 
lamp be supposed to be applied under the tube, so as to heat 
the water within. The effect of the lamp for some time will 
be merely that of elevating the temperature of the water, 
but when the temperature shall have attained to 212° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, then the piston will be observed 
to begin to ascend in the cylinder, leaving an apparently 
unoccupied space between it and the water. The quantity 
of water will at the same time apparently diminish. The 
lamp continuing to act, the piston will continue slowly to 
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ascend, and the water slowly to diminish, until at length all 
the water shall have disappeared. 

8. The piston will then be found to have ascended to such 
a height that the space below it in the cylinder will be 1700 
times greater than that which the water originally occupied. 
This space, which, if seen as it might be through glass, 
would appear empty, would in fact be filled with the steam 
produced from the water, which, like air, would be 
invisible. 

9. In this case we have supposed the steam to be pro- 
duced under a pressure of 15 lb. on the square inch. Let 
us now, however, suppose things restored to their original 
state, and the piston to be loaded with 30 lb., or with 
15 lb. in addition to the atmospheric pressure, which makes 
a total of 30 lb. If the same process as before be repeated, 
it will now be found that before the piston begins to ascend, 
the temperature of the water will rise, not to 212°, as 
before, but to 252° ; the piston will then begin, as before, to 
ascend, and will continue to ascend until all the water shall 
have disappeared. It will not, however, rise now so as to 
leave 1700 times the original bulk of the water below it, but 
only the half of that amount, leaving a space for the steam, 
thus produced, about 850 times greater than the bulk of the 
water. 

In short, the piston may be loaded with any pressure 
greater or less than that which we have supposed. If loaded 
with a less pressure, the water will expand into steam of 
greater volume ; and if loaded with a greater pressure, it 
will expand into steam of less volume. The temperature 
also at which the water will begin to be converted into 
steam will vary, being higher for greater pressure and lower 
for less pressure. 

10. When the pressure is doubled, the steam produced 
will not be of precisely double the density, but will not vary 
much from that proportion. The reason of the variation — 
small as it is — is, that when the pressuro is doubled, the 
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temperature of the steam is augmented, and an increase of 
volume due to such increase of temperature causes the 
density of the steam 'which results to he a little less than, 
double the original density. This variation, however, is so 
Bmall that we may disregard it in practice, and assume as a 
simple and intelligible rule, that the density of steam is in 
the direct proportion of its pressure. 

11. As it is of great advantage to retain in the memory 
the extent to which the volume of water is expanded when 
it is converted into steam, the following accidental pro- 
portion will be found useful : a cubic foot contains 1728 
cubic inches. Now we shall be sufficiently near the truth, 
for all practical purposes, if we state that a cubic inch of 
water evaporated under a pressure of 15 lb. per square 
inch will produce a cubic foot of steam. This statement 
is at once so simple and so striking, that it cannot be 
forgotten. 

12. Knowing the volume of steam produced by a given 
quantity of water under this pressure, the volumes which 
will be produced under other pressures, greater or less, may 
be inferred with sufficient practical accuracy by the pro- 
portion already given. Under double the pressure, the 
volume would be one-half ; and under half the pressure, the 
volume would be double. Thus, if water be boiled under a 
pressure of 301b. per square inch, a cubic inch of water 
will produce half a cubic foot of steam ; if it be boiled under 
45 lb. per square inch, it will produce one-third of a cubic 
foot of steam ; and in like manner, if it be boiled under 
7wlb. per square inch, it will produce two cubic feet of 
steam ; and under 5 lb. per square inch, three cubic feet of 
steam, and so on. 

13. This proportion would be strictly accurate but for the 
fact that the temperatures at which the water boils in these 
cases are different ; but the difference due to this need not 
be now attended to. 

14. It may also be observed, that in general, when the 
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water boiled is exposed to the atmosphere, the atmosphere 
itself produces an average pressure of 15 lb. per square 
inch, which is understood to be included in the above 
pressures. 

15. Having thus described the manner in which water is 
converted into steam, let us now Bee how steam is converted 
into water. 

The steam which is produced from the water in the manner 
we have described has the same temperature as the water 
from whence it proceeds. This temperature is indispensable 
to it. The moment you deprive it of any heat, that moment 
a portion of it returns to the state of water, and by the 
continued abstraction of heat from it, it will all return to the 
liquid state. 

16. Let us suppose, in the tube which we have already 
used for our illustration, that after the piston has ascended, 
and the water has been all converted into steam, the tube 
be surrounded by any cold medium, such as a cold atmo- 
sphere, the lamp being in the meanwhile withdrawn ; imme- 
diately a dew will be formed on the inner surface of the 
tube, and the piston will begin to descend. The dew thus 
formed is the water reproduced from the steam, which has 
been restored to its liquid state, in small particles ; these 
are swept down before the piston, and at length, when the 
piston shall have arrived at its original position, all the water 
will have re-appeared at the bottom of the tube. 

The steam will, in fact, have been reconverted into 
water. 

17. Thus, as heat is the agent by which water is con- 
verted into steam, the abstraction of heat is the means by 
which steam is reconverted into water. 

This is one of the most important qualities in which 
steam differs from air. No known degree of cold is capable 
of converting air into a liquid, although analogy justifies the 
inference that some degree of cold, though unattainable 
by any means yet known, would effect this. There are some 
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airs, in fact, on which art has produced this effect, but it has 
never been accomplished on the atmosphere. 

18. It is precisely this quality, giving us the power of 
reconverting steam into water at pleasure, which enables us 
to use steam so extensively for mechanical purposes, and 
deprives air of the same mechanical utility. 



chap. rv. — now Mucn mechanical effect is produced by 

THE CONVERSION OF WATER INTO STEAM. 

1. The most common and general method of estimating 
the mechanical effect of any agent is by stating what 
weight it would raise a certain height, or to what height 
it would elevate a given weight. Thus, if we are told that 
such or such a mechanical agent is capable of raising 10 tons 
a foot high, we have a distinct notion of its efficiency as a 
moving power. In this view of mechanical effect, it will be 
seen that we omit the consideration of time altogether ; 
whether it be produced in a minute or in an hour, the 
mechanical effect accomplished is the same. We shall con- 
sider it in reference to time hereafter. 

Now the questions I propose to examine are these ; — 

2. What amount of mechanical effect is produced when 
a given quantity of water, as a cubic inch, is converted into 
steam ? 

3. To what extent, if at all, is such mechanical effect in- 
fluenced by the pressure under which the water is evaporated 
or boiled ? 

4. Let it be remembered that in all cases the water is 
supposed to be boiled in a close vessel, furnished with a valve 
loaded with a given pressure, so that the steam produced 
from the water shall have a pressure equivalent to that of 
the valve ; in fact, according to our supposition, it must open 
the valve to escape, and consequently its force must be ‘ in 
equilibria ’ with it. But for our present purpose we shall 
recur to a mode of illustration which will be more easily 
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apprehended. Let us, as before, imagine a cubic inch of 
water placed in the bottom of a tube of indefinite length ; a 
piston being placed in such tube, resting on the water, and so 
fitting the tube as not to permit the steam to escape. Let us 
suppose this piston, in the first instance, to press on the water 
with a force of 15 lb., the surface of the piston in contact with 
the water having the magnitude of one square inch. 

5. According to what has been already explained, it will 
be understood that when heat is applied to the water to 
convert it into steam, the piston will be forced upwards, to 
give room to the steam thus formed. Now it has been 
shown that the room which the steam will thus require will 
be 1700 times more than its original volume in the liquid 
state. If then the section of the tube be a square inch, the 
piston will be raised 1700 inches high, in order to make 
room for the steam which will be produced. Thus a weight 
of 15 lb. will be raised 1700 inches, or about 142 feet. 
The mechanical effect evolved in the evaporation of a cubic 
inch of water under these circumstances is therefore equiva- 
lent to 15 lb. raised 142 feet high. But 15 lb. raised 142 
feet high is equivalent to 142 times 15 lb. raised one foot 
high, or to 2130 lb. raised a foot high. Now this weight is 
very nearly a ton, and as we are not here concerned with 
minute fractional accuracy, the following remarkable fact 
will follow, and may easily be retained in the memory. 

6. A cubic inch of water converted into steam will produce 
a mechanical force sufficient to raise a ton weight afoot high. 

7. But it may be objected here, that we have supposed 
the water evaporated under a particular pressure, and there- 
fore at a particular temperature : may it not happen 
therefore, that if evaporated under a different pressure and 
at a different temperature, a different mechanical effect will 
ensue ? 

To ascertain this, let us suppose the piston to be loaded 
with 301b. instead of 151b. ¥e have already seen that 
in such case it would be raised to only half the height, for 
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the steam produced would have double the density. Now 
30 lb. raised 71 feet is exactly equal to 15 lb. raised 142 
feet, and the same consequences would follow at any other 
supposable pressure. 

8. The above maxim then is general, and it may be 
assumed that in the evaporation of water the mechanical 
effect evolved is independent of the pressure under which the 
evaporation takes place, and is always at the rate of a ton 
raised one foot for a cubic inch evaporated. 

9. It may be well here to observe that this is the entire 
mechanical force evolved, and that it must not be supposed 
that this effect is practically produced by every cubic inch 
of water evaporated in the boiler of a steam-engine ; a con- 
siderable proportion of this force being absorbed by friction 
and other causes of the waste of power before the useful 
effect can be produced. 

CHAP. V. — HOW MUCH MECIIAXICAL EFFECT IS PRODUCED BY 
THE CONVERSION OF STEAM INTO WATER. 

1. We have seen that a cubic inch of water makes a cubic 
foot of steam at the common pressure. If then a close 
vessel be filled with steam at this pressure, and be so exposed 
to cold that the steam it contains shall be converted into 
water, it will only occupy a cubic inch for every cubic foot of 
steam which the vessel previously contained. In fact, the 
vessel which was previously filled with steam will now have 
only a small quantity of water in it, the remainder of the 
space being a vacuum. 

2. It is this property by which steam becomes instru- 
mental in doing, by the mere agency of temperature, what is 
done by the expenditure of so much labour in air pumps and 
common water pumps. 

3. By whatever agency a vacuum can be produced, by the 
same agency a given mechanical effect will follow ; for if a 
piston be placed in the tube in which the vacuum be created 
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beneath it, the pressure of the atmosphere will drive the 
piston down with a force of 151b. for every square inch in 
the section of the piston. In air pumps and common 
water pumps, where the vacuum is created by pumping 
out the air, the amount of mechanical force expended 
in producing the vacuum is equivalent to the amount 
of mechanical force which the vacuum itself produces when 
made; but when a vacuum is made by converting steam 
into water, no mechanical force is expended in producing 
the effect ; and consequently steam thus produces a mecha- 
nical agent in its reconversion into water, as well as in its 
production from water. 

4. A cubic foot of steam having a pressure of 15 lb. will 
therefore, by being converted into water, produce a mecha- 
nical force equivalent to that which a cubic inch of water 
produces when converted into a cubic foot of steam. 



' CHAT. VI. — HOW MUCH HEAT IS NECESSARY TO CONVERT 
WATER INTO STEAM. 

1. Recurring again to the same mode of illustration, let 
us suppose the tube and piston as before, a cubic inch of 
water being below the piston ; and let us imagine a lamp 
burning in a perfectly uniform manner under the tube, so 
that it shall impart heat to the water at an uniform rate. 
Let us suppose, at the commencement of the process, the 
water to be at the temperature of melting ice, but without 
having any ice in it. Let the time be then observed which 
shall elapse from the first moment of the application of the 
lamp to the moment at which the water begins to be con- 
verted into steam, and let us suppose this interval to be an 
hour. The application of the lamp being continued, as 
before, let the process of evaporation go on until all the 
water shall hat e been converted into steam. It will then 
be found that the time necessary to complete the evapora- 
tion will be 5-j- hours. 
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2. From this then it follows, since we suppose the action 
of the lamp to have been uniform, that to convert a given 
quantity of water into steam requires 5£ times as much heat 
as would be necessary to raise the same water from the 
freezing to tho boiling point. 

3. This is a fact of such capital practical importance that 
it ought to be engraven on the memory. 

It follows from it, that if a given weight of fuel is con- 
sumed in raising a quantity of water from the freezing to 
the boiling point, 5£ times such weight of fuel will be con- 
sumed in converting the same water into steam. 

4. There is another point of view in which it is both 
interesting and important to regard this fact. 

If a thermometer be immersed in the steam which shall 
have been produced from the water, it will show that the 
steam has the same temperature as the water : thus, if the 
water were boiled under the usual pressure of 151b. per 
square inch, its temperature would be 212°; the same 
would be the temperature of the steam into which it would 
be converted. 

5. But it will be naturally asked in this case, what has 
become of the enormous quantity of heat which has been 
supplied by the lamp ? If in an hour, while the lamp was 
raising the water from 32° to 212°, it imparted to Buck 
water a quantity of heat sufficient to raise it 180° higher in 
its temperature, it must have imparted an equal quantity of 
heat in each succeeding hour, and in 5£ hours it would of 
course have imparted as much heat as would have added 
5£ times 180°, or 990°, to 212°, the temperature of the 
water, supposing the latter not to have been converted into 
steam: the water would thus, had it not been converted 
into steam, have been raised to the temperature of 1202°, or 
about 400° hotter than red-hot iron. But in the present- 
case, in which the water passes from the liquid to the 
aeriform state, no augmentation of temperature has taken 
place at all; the steam which has received, and which 
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actually contains, all this enormous amount of heat, being 
no hotter than the water which contained nothing of it. 
Where is the heat then ? And why is it not felt or indi- 
cated by the thermometer ? 

G. The answer to the first question is easy. It .can be 
practically proved, as we shall presently show, that the heat 
is in the steam. But the second question reaches one of 
the final points of science, and cannot be answered. The 
heat which is in the steam, and yet neither sensible to the 
touch nor indicated by a thermometer, is said to be latent. 

7. But we must not be deceived by the use of this word ; 
it is merely a name given to the fact that the heat is not 
sensible, but it discloses to us no reason for that fact. 

8. It is assumed that the heat has been employed in con- 
verting the water from the liquid to the aeriform state, 
and being employed in maintaining the water in such a 
state, is not sensible to the thermometer. This, however, 
is after all but another mode of stating the fact, and is no 
explanation of it. 

9. I observed, that the 990° of heat is in the steam, 
though not sensible to the thermometer. We might 
perhaps be justified in considering this as proved, inasmuch 
as the lamp must be supposed to impart heat uniformly 
during its action, but we can give a very decisive practical 
demonstration of it. 

10. Let a cubic foot of steam of the temperature of 212°, 
which has been produced from a cubic inch of water, be 
supposed to be contained in a close vessel. Let cubic 
inches of water, at the temperature of 32°, be injected mto 
this vessel. This cold water, mixing with the steam, will 
reduce the steam to water, or, to use a technical term, will 
condense it, and we shall find in the vessel cubic inches 
of water ; namely, the cubic inches which were injected, 
and the cubic inch which was contained in the vessel m the 
form of steam, occupying a cubic foot, but which has now 
become water, and occupies only a cubic inch. These 
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cubic inches of water will have the temperature of 212°; 
that is to say, the same temperature as that of the steam 
which was condensed. 

Now it is evident that in returning to the state of water, 
the steam has given out as much heat as has been sufficient 
to raise the cubic inches of water which were injected 
into the vessel from 32° to 212°; and yet the cubic inch of 
water into which such steam has been converted has itself 
the temperature of 212°, being the same as that which it 
had when in the form of steam. It is clear, then, that the 
990° of heat which were in the steam are now in the 
cubic inches of water which were injected, and have raised 
this, as must have necessarily have been the case, from 32° 
to 212°. 

11. It is therefore demonstrated that steam has in it as 
much heat insensible to the thermometer and to the touch 
as would be sufficient to raise times its own weight of 
water from the freezing to the boiling point. 

12. This result has an important relation to the economy 
of steam power. The heat supplied by any fuel of uniform 
quality, and used in an uniform manner, will be proportionate 
to the quantity of such fuel consumed. It follows, therefore, 
that it requires 6£ times as much fuel to convert water into 
steam, supposing the process to commence with the water at 
32°, as would be sufficient to boil the same quantity of water. 
If the process be supposed to commence at the more ordi- 
nary temperature of 60°, then a still greater proportion of 
fuel will be necessary for evaporation. 

13. I have supposed throughout this exposition that the 
water has been evaporated under the common pressure of 
15 lb. per square inch, and at the temperature of 212° ; but 
it may be asked, what would be the result if the process 
were conducted under a different pressure and at a different 
temperature? Might it not happen that the evaporation 
would be effected with a greater economy of heat, which 
would be an important fact in the application of steam power ? 
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14. Such, however, is not the case. It is found that no 
matter what the pressure may be under which the process is 
conducted, the same lamp, or other uniform source of heat, 
acting on the same water, will take exactly the same time to 
convert it into steam. It is true that the quantity of what 
is called latent heat will be different, and will be diminished 
as the pressure is increased. Thus each degree which is 
added to the temperature at which the water boils by 
increase of pressure, will be subtracted from the latent heat 
of the steam. The manner in which this remarkable fact is 
usually expressed is, that the sum of the latent and sensible 
heats of steam is always the same, namely about 1200°. 

15. Thus if water be evaporated under such a pressure 
that its boiling point shall he 400°, then the latent heat of 
the steam produced from it will be 800° ; if it be evaporated 
at 300°, the latent heat will be 900°, and so on. 

16. This is curious ; but the important fact is, that the 
consumption of fuel in the conversion of water into steam is 
the same, whatever be the pressure of steam produced. 



CHAT. VII. — HOW STEAM PRODUCES MECHANICAL FORCE BY 
ITS EXPANSION. 

1. We have seen how a piston is urged from one end to 
another of a cylinder with a definite force by allowing steam 
to flow in upon it, and that increased efficacy is given to this 
by creating a vacuum on the side towards which the piston 
moves. The steam in this case is supposed to flow from the 
boiler, and to press the piston forward with a certain uniform 
force. The piston advances because a fresh portion of steam 
which enters the cylinder requires more room, to give it 
which the motion of the piston is necessary. 

When as much steam has entered in this manner as is 
sufficient to fill the cylinder, then the piston will be driven 
to the extreme end of it. Now it is well to observe that in 
the production of this effect no quality proper to steam, 
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or which distinguishes steam from any other fluid, is 
concerned. 

If a liquid (water for example) were made to flow into 
the cylinder with the same pressure and in the same quan- 
tity, it would produce precisely the same effect ; in fact, the 
steam acts thus not because it is an elastic fluid, but because 
it is a fluid, and is urged from the boiler with a certain force. 

2. I now come to notice, however, a mode of action in 
which steam performs what an inelastic fluid could not per- 
form ; one, in short, in which it produces a mechanical effect 
in virtue of that property which steam enjoys in common 
with air and other gaseous fluids, and in which inelastic 
fluids, such as water, do not participate. 

3. Let us suppose that the steam flowing into the cylinder 
acts upon the piston with a certain definite force, as one ton, 
and continues so to act as long as it enters the cylinder. 

4. Now let us imagine that when the piston has been thus 
pushed to the middle of the cylinder, the aperture at which 
the steam enters is suddenly closed, so as to prevent any 
fresh supply. The piston will then be no longer pushed 
forward by any increased quantity of steam coming from the 
boiler. It will, nevertheless, be pressed by the elastic force 
of the steam, just as it would be by the elastic force 
of air under the same circumstances ; it will still be pressed 
on by a force of one ton, supposing that no adequate resist- 
ance obstructs its motion. It will not, therefore, come to 
rest, but will continue to advance. As it advances, the 
steam, expanding into a larger space, will acquire a propor- 
tionally diminishing elastic force, and will press on the 
piston with a force less than a ton, in exactly the same 
proportion as the space occupied by the steam is greater 
than half the cylinder. Ultimately, when the piston arrives 
at the end of the cylinder, the steam, which originally filled 
half the cylinder, will fill the whole cylinder ; and the 
pressure upon the piston, which was originally a ton, will 
then be half a ton. 
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5. It appears evident, then, that while the piston is thus 
moved through the latter half of the cylinder, it is urged by 
a continually decreasing force, which begins with a ton, and 
which ends with half a ton. 

6. If we could calculate the average amount of this moving 
force, we could at once declare the mechanical effect which 
is produced through the latter half of the cylinder in virtue 
of the expansive power of the steam. 

7. At first view it might appear that the average pressure 
must be a mean between the original pressure of a ton and 
the final pressure of'half a ton, and that such mean would 
therefore be three-quarters of a ton. But such a conclusion 
would be erroneous. 

8. The method of calculating the exact average of a force 
decreasing in the manner we have described, requires prin- 
ciples of the higher mathematics which could not be 
introduced properly here. By the application of these 
principles it appears that the exact average of the varying 
pressures, in the case we have described, would be 1545 lb. 

9. The mechanical effect, therefore, obtained in this way 
from the expansive action of the steam would be equal to 
1545 lb. driven through a space equal to half the length of 
the cylinder. It appears, then, that nearly 75 per cent, has 
been added to the original mechanical efficacy of the steam 
by this expedient. 

10. It may be asked whether there be any limit to the 
application of this principle. It is known that other fluids, 
having the same natural properties as steam, are capable of 
expansion indefinitely, and it might at first be imagined that 
there is no limit to the augmentation of the mechanical force 
which might thus be obtained from steam ; but practical 
considerations show that there are not only limits, but com- 
paratively narrow ones, to its application. 

11. It will be observed that the piston, which is urged by 
the force of expansive steam, is acted upon by a continually 
diminishing power of impulsion. When the pressure of the 
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steam becomes by expansion less than the load which such 
piston drives through the intervention of machinery, in- 
cluding the natural resistance of the machinery itself, then 
it is clear that the moving power will cease to be efficacious, 
and that the piston must come to rest. 

12. The inertia of the machinery may continue the 
motion somewhat longer than the moment at which an 
equilibrium takes place between the resistance of the load 
and the pressure on the piston, but this effect must soon 
expire. 

13. The expedient by which the expansive principle may 
be most conveniently extended is to use, in the commence- 
ment, steam of high pressure and great density ; such steam 
may allow of considerable expansion before it loses so much 
of its force as to be reduced to an equilibrium with the 
resistance to the piston. 

14. In all cases the expansive principle evidently in- 
volves a continual variation in the impelling power of the 
piston. 

Now it seldom happens that there is any similar variation 
in the resistance which the piston is required to overcome ; 
and in that case an irregularity of action would ensue. In 
the commencement, the energy of the impelling force being 
greater than the resistance, an accelerated motion would 
be produced, and towards the end, the impelling force 
becoming less than the resistance, a retarded motion would 
be the effect. A great variety of contrivances have been 
suggested by mechanical inventors to equalise this varying 
action, — 

15. The most common and the most beautiful of which is 
the fly-wheel. This is a heavy wheel of metal, well centered, 
and turning upon its axle with but little friction, so that the 
force necessary to keep it in uniform motion is inconsider- 
able. The varying action of the piston is transmitted to 
this wheel. When the impulsive force is greater than the 
resistance of the load, the surplus is imparted to the wheel, 
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to which it gives a slight increase of speed. Owing to the 
great mass of matter in the wheel, an increase of speed 
which is scarcely sensible absorbs an immense amount of 
moving force. When the impulsion of the piston by the 
expansion of the steam becomes less than the resistance, 
then the momentum of the wheel acts upon the load, and 
that portion of surplus force which was previously imparted 
to it is given back, and the wheel assists, as it were, the 
piston in moving the load when the latter becomes enfeebled 
by the extreme expansion of the steam. 

16. The fly-wheel is thus, as it were, a magazine of force 
which gives and takes according to the exigencies of the 
machinery. When the moving force is in excess, the fly- 
wheel absorbs the surplus ; when the moving force is 
deficient, the fly-wheel gives back what it absorbed. 

17. Cases occur, however, in the arts in which the 
resistance to be overcome by the piston is of a gradually 
decreasing nature. In such cases, the expansive action .of 
the steam, being also gradually decreasing, may be kept in 
equilibrio with the work without the intervention of the 
equalising action of the fly. Thus if the piston work a 
pump by which a column of water is raised, which column 
flows off at the top, the length of the column, and therefore 
its weight, is greatest when the buckets of the pump begin 
to ascend, and least when they arrive at the summit of their 
play. The weight in the buckets is in this case of con- 
tinually decreasing amount, like the decreasing force of 
expanding steam. 

18. But in most cases some equalising contrivance is 
necessary where the expansive principle is extensively used, 
and where any thing approaching to uniform action is 
necessary. 

19. The expansive action of steam is applied in steam 
engines in various ways, but by far the most usual is that 
which we have described in the above illustration, by cutting 
off the supply of steam at some point before the completion 
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of the stroke. In some cases it is cut off at half-stroke, in 
some at one-third, and in some at much smaller fractions of 
the entire stroke. 



chap. Till . — how a vacuum is produced without cooling 

THE VESSEL CONTAINING THE STEAM. 

1. With whatever force the piston be impelled, the effects 
of that force will be evidently augmented by an ability to 
produce a vacuum, or even a partial vacuum, in that part of 
the cylinder towards which the piston moves. 

2. It has been already shown that this may be accom- 
plished, if the cylinder be previously filled with steam, by 
exposing the steam which has filled it to the contact of cold. 
As heat produces steam, cold kills it. Now if a cubic foot 
of steam be reconverted into water by cold, it will be 
reduced to a cubic inch of that liquid, and we shall have the 
entire cubic foot minus one inch, a vacuum ; and, therefore, 
for every cubic foot of steam in the cylinder, we shall have a 
cubic foot of vacuum minus one cubic inch. 

3. But here we encounter a practical difficulty which long 
remained without solution. If we produce the vacuum by 
cooling the cylinder, and thus condensing the steam it con- 
tains, we shall be obliged, on the next stroke of the piston, 
when the cylinder must be refilled with steam, to raise its 
temperature again to that of the steam it is intended to 
contain ; for otherwise the cylinder itself would condense 
the steam intended to fill it. Now the heat necessary thus 
to warm the cylinder at every stroke of the piston would 
entail upon us an enormous waste of fuel ; yet to this waste 
was every steam engine exposed from the date of the inven- 
tion of that form of the engine called the atmospheric engine, 
in the first years of the last century, until the year 1763, 
when Watt solved the problem to condense the steam without 
cooling the cylinder. 

4. Like almost all discoveries of the first order in the 
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arts, this seem3 astonishingly obvious now that we know it : 
and one only wonders how it could remain for more than 
half a century undiscovered, human invention moreover 
being stimulated by the prospect of a reward which in the 
case of Watt proved to be a princely fortune. 

5. The first expedient suggested in the progress of dis- 
covery for the production of a vacuum in the cylinder, by 
the condensation of the steam within it, was to cool the 
cylinder itself by the application of cold water on its external 
surface. 

This process was slow, and consequently retarded inju- 
riously the rate of action of the machine. Accident suggested 
a much more prompt and effectual method. 

It happened that a leak took place in the bottom of a 
cylinder, at a point where a supply of cold water was placed ; 
the water, pressed by the atmosphere through the hole, 
spirted up in a jet within the cylinder, and in an instant, 
by its contact with the steam, condensed it, and produced a 
sudden vacuum. The unusally rapid descent of the piston 
attracted the attention of the Engineer, the cause was 
investigated, and the method of cooling the cylinder on its 
exterior surface was thenceforward abandoned. A cock or 
valve was placed at the bottom of the cylinder, by which 
cold water was injected when it was required to condense 
the steam, and another was provided by which the water 
and condensed steam were allowed to escape. In this 
manner the engine continued to be worked until the appli- 
cation of the invention which, with so many others, has 
conferred immortality on the name of Watt. 

6. Although the condensation by jet has the advantage, 
as we have stated, of being prompt, yet the cylinder was 
still cooled, and the waste of fuel attendant upon reheating 
it still took place. It is true that a jet of water would in 
the first instance condense the steam within the cylinder 
without materially lowering the temperature of the cylinder 
itself; but the effect would be that the heat of the cylinder, 

o 
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acting on the water contained within it, would immediately 
reconvert a portion of such water into steam, and destroy 
the vacuum before it could take effect upon the piston. It 
was therefore necessary to throw in by the jet as much cold 
water as was sufficient not merely to condense the steam, 
but also to cool the cylinder down to the temperature of, at 
most, 100° ; and even at this temperature a portion of the 
vapour was still uncondensed, which impeded injuriously the 
action of the machine. 

7. The invention of Watt not only had the effect of pro- 
ducing an almost perfect vacuum, but it did so without in 
the slightest degree lowering the temperature of the cylin- 
der. The idea occurred to Watt of placing near the cylinder 
another vessel, submerged in cold water, and having a jet of 
cold water constantly playing within it. Whenever it was 
desired to condense the steam in the cylinder, he opened a 
communication by a cock or a valve between this vessel and 
the cylinder, and immediately the steam, by its elastic force, 
rushed into this vessel and was- instantly condensed, leaving 
in the cylinder an almost perfeet vacuum, and at the same 
time exposing the cylinder to no cold which could in the 
slightest degree lower its temperature. 

8. The vessel here described, immersed in a cistern of 
cold water, and having a jet playing in it, was called a 
condenser. By the continuance of the process just described, 
such vessel would, after a time, not only be filled with 
water supplied from the jet and the condensed steam pro- 
ceeding from the cylinder, but it would also contain more or 
less air which would enter in a fixed form in the water, and 
which would be liberated by the warmth of the steam con- 
densed by the water. This air would vitiate to some extent 
the vacuum in the condenser, into which it would pass in 
virtue of its elasticity. These impediments were surmounted 
by the adjunction of a pump to the condenser, by which the 
water supplied by the jet and the condensed steam, as well 
as the air just adverted to, were constantly pumped out. 
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9. This is called the air pump. 

10. The water surrounding the condenser, unless it were 
changed, would in time become warm, and fail to effect the 
condensation. This is remedied by the application of a 
pump and waste pipe to the cold cistern in which the con- 
denser is submerged. The pump continually supplied cold 
water, which, by its comparative weight, had a tendency to 
sink to the bottom ; and the waste pipe, placed near the 
surface, let escape the warm water, which, by its comparative 
lightness, ascended: thus, with these arrangements, the 
method of separate condensation became complete. 

11. The effect of this invention, with a few others which 
will be described hereafter, was to save about 75 per cent, 
of the fuel consumed by the steam engines as previously 
worked. Watt and his partner Boulton were content to 
receive, as their reward for this gift to the arts, one-third of 
the saving which they effected ; and this one-third proved 
to be sufficient to enable each of these illustrious men to 
leave to their descendants magnificent fortunes. 

CIIAP. IX. — HOW THE MECHANICAL ACTION OF STEAM MAT BE 
AUGMENTED BT HEAT IMPARTED TO IT DIRECTLY. 

1. In all the ordinary applications of steam, the heat, 
imparted is applied to water from which the steam used for 
mechanical purposes is raised. Heat, however may be 
imparted directly to the steam itself after it has been 
separated from the water, and when so applied it will 
augment in a certain proportion the mechanical efficacy of 
the steam. 

It has been thought by some projectors that heat applied 
in this way might be rendered more efficacious than when 
applied in the evaporation of steam from water. It may, 
therefore, be worth while to explain here to what extent 
the mechanical power of steam can be augmented in this 
way. 

c 2 
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2. It is a remarkable fact, that the effect of heat applied 
to air and all species of gases in augmenting their volume is 
precisely the same. It is found that if air or any species of 
gas be confined ■within a certain volume, and that heat be 
applied to it until its temperature be raised one degree, its 
elastic force will be augmented by one 480th part of its 
whole amount. Thus if a certain surface of the vessel which 
contains it suffer a pressure from its elastic force of 480 lb., 
the same surface will suffer a pressure of 481 lb. from the 
temperature of the air or gas being raised one degree. 

3. Now it is still more remarkable, that the very same 
law applies to every species of vapour, that of water included. 
If then a cylinder containing steam excluded from contact 
with water be exposed to any source of heat, it will receive 
the above augmentation of pressure for every degree by 
which its temperature is elevated. This increase amounts, 
in round numbers, to one-fifth per cent, of the whole 
mechanical effect. 

4. It is scarcely necessary to say, without going into 
details for which our limits would not afford us space, that 
the same quantity of fuel which would produce this increase 
of mechanical effect, applied directly to a vessel containing 
steam, would produce a greater mechanical effect, applied to 
a boiler to produce steam from water. 

It is therefore not necessary to dwell further on this 
principle, as invention has not yet profitably employed it in 
the case of steam. 

CIIAP. X. — HOW A PISTON IS MADE TO MOVE ALTERNATELY 
FROM END TO END OF A CYLINDER WITH A DEFINITE 
MECHANICAL FORCE. 

1. It is evident that if steam can be admitted on one side 
of the piston, and withdrawn on the other, the piston will 
move in obedience to the pressure on the side at which it is 
admitted. 
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2. If, when the piston arrives in this manner at the end 
of the cylinder, the steam which has impelled it be withdrawn, 
and at the same time steam be admitted on the other side, 
the piston will move back again from exactly the same cause. 

Thus to produce the alternate motion of the piston it is 
only necessary to provide means for the alternate admission 
and escape of the steam at each end of the cylinder. 

3. This supposes two apertures of some kind at each end, 
one for the admission and the other for the escape of the 
steam : it supposes also one of these apertures to communi- 
cate with the boiler, where the steam is generated, and the 
other to communicate with the condenser, where the steam 
is destroyed. 

4. It supposes, moreover, some means of alternately 
stopping and opening each of these apertures. 

The means whereby this is effected are very numerous. 

fi. It may be done by stoppers which fit steam-tight into 
holes, from which they are lifted or drawn, and to which 
they are returned alternately, just as the stopper of a 
decanter would be, only that they are made more conical, in 
order that they may be more suddenly opened and closed. 
These are usually made of brass or gun-metal, and may be 
ground so as to fit with great precision. 

These contrivances are called puppet valves. Those which 
open a communication with the boiler are called steam valves, 
and those which open a communication with the condenser 
are called exhausting valves. 

6. Now supposing that we are provided with such con- 
trivances, and are supplied with the proper mechanism for 
opening and closing them, nothing can be more simple than 
to work the engme. 

7. Although it is not necessary that the cylinder be placed 
in a vertical position, and very often it is not so, yet, for the 
convenience of explanation, we shall here suppose it in that 
position, and we shall distinguish the two steam valves as 
the upper and lower, and the same with the two exhausting 
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valves. Let ua then suppose the piston to begin its motion 
at the top of the cylinder, and let the cylinder under it be 
imagined to be filled with steam, all the valves being closed. 
Let the upper steam valve and the lower exhausting valve 
be simultaneously opened. Steam will flow through the 
upper steam valve above the piston, and the steam below the 
piston will flow through the lower exhausting valve into the 
condenser, where it will be destroyed. We shall have a 
vacuum under the piston, and the pressure of steam above 
it. The piston will therefore descend to the bottom of the 
cylinder. 

8. When it arrives there, let the two valves, which have 
just been supposed to be opened, be closed. The top of the 
cylinder will now be shut off from the boiler, and the bottom 
from the condenser. At the same time let the lower steam 
valve and the upper exhausting valve be opened. The steam 
which filled the cylinder above the piston will immediately 
rush to the condenser through the open exhaustibg valve, 
where it will be destroyed, and steam from the boiler will 
pass below the piston through the lower steam valve. Steam 
pressure will therefore act below the piston while there is a 
vacuum above it, and the piston will ascend until it reaches 
the top of the cylinder. The constant repetition of the same 
process of opening and closing the valves in pairs would ob- 
viously in this manner continue the alternate action of the 
piston from end to end of the cylinder. 

9. In the earlier steam engines this process of opening 
and closing the valves was executed by the hand of an 
attendant, and, like all constant mechanical action which 
depends on the human will, was done irregularly. It soon 
became apparent that the piston itself could be made to 
execute this with the most perfect certainty, regularity, and 
precision. Tradition says that an uneducated child, named 
Humphrey Potter, was the inventor of this improvement, by 
which the steam engine first became a self-acting and self- 
regulating machine. 
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10. From what has been above explained, it will be evi- 
dent, that although there are four independent valves, there 
is in reality only a single motion, and that all the four may 
be easily managed to be connected so that the motion to be 
imparted to them may be effected by a single impulse pro- 
ceeding from any convenient part of the machinery. 

11. When the piston arrives at the top of the cylinder, two 
valves, — the upper steam valve and lower exhausting valve, 

— are required to be opened ; and at the same moment the 
two other valves, — the lower steam valve and upper exhaust- 
ing valve, — must be closed. Now, as all these movements 
are simultaneous, it may be easily imagined that the four 
valves may be so connected that a single movement im- 
parted to them should open one pair and close the other pair. . 

12. When the piston arrives at the bottom of the cylinder, 
a single motion in the contrary direction will evidently effect 
the object to be attained, that is to say, to open tlje lower 
steam valve and upper exhausting valve, and close the upper 
steam valve and lower exhausting valve. 

13. These communications between the ends of the cy- 
linder and the boiler on the one hand, and the condenser on 
the other, are often governed by means even more simple 
than the puppet valves we have just described 

14. The two openings at each end of the cylinder are 
sometimes made in flat surfaces, over which two sliding 
shutters are moved, these two sliding shutters being con- 
nected by a rod or other solid connexion, extending from 
end to end of the cylinder. By moving this rod upwards 
or downwards, the position of the shutters being properly 
adjusted, the openings for the admission or escape of the 
steam are covered and uncovered by pairs in the manner 
necessary to produce the effect we have described. 

15. These contrivances are called slides. 

16. If the steam be used expansively, by shutting it off 
before the completion of the stroke, the times of opening 
and shutting the several apertures will not be the same. 
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17. The opening by which the steam is admitted will in 
that case be closed at the moment when the piston has 
completed a certain part of the stroke and the valve for the 
admission of steam at the other end must not be opened till 
the end of the stroke; 

18. When a cylinder is so worked, there will then be 
three epochs in each stroke at which the valves must be 
acted upon, — at the commencement when the steam is first 
admitted to impel the piston, at some intermediate point 
when its influx is stopped, and at the extremity when it is 
let in on the other side. If puppet valves be used, such as 
we have first described, each moving independently of the 
other, it is easy to conceive how these effects may be pro- 
duced: but even with slides they are also managed by so 
adjusting the slide to the opening, that by*two successive 
motions, made at different points of the stroke, the effect is 
produced. At the commencement, the slide being advanced 
through a certain space, the steam is admitted on the one 
Bide of the piston and withdrawn from the other; at an 
intermediate point, the slide being further advanced, the 
influx of steam is shut off, but the efflux on the other side 
still permitted ; at the termination of the stroke, another 
movement ol^the slide admits the influx on the other side, 
and the efflux on the opposite side. 

19. There is another class of contrivances for governing 
the admission and the emission of steam, which are called 
cocks. These are similar in their mechanical construction to 
the common water-cock. A solid metallic cone with the 
point cut off, is capable of revolving in a hollow cone which 
it fits steam-tight. This solid cone is pierced with two or 
more passages, the openings of which, by turning the cock, 
may be brought to coincide with corresponding openings in 
the hollow cone in which it revolves. In this way steam 
may be admitted to or allowed to escape from the cylinder, 
in a manner exactly similar to that by which a liquid is 
enabled to flow from a vessel by means of a common cock. 
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20. The application of this expedient evidently supposes 
the practicability of bringing the openings for the influx and 
efflux of steam communicating with the top and the bottom 
of the cylinder to the same point ; but there is no difficulty 
in this. It is only necessary to provide tubes or passages, 
leading from the point where the cock is placed to the top 
and the bottom of the cylinder, through which the steam 
may pass to or fro. 

21. A practical objection to this expedient is, that at each 
stroke as much steam is lost as fills such passages, inasmuch 
as such steam has no effect in working the piston. A 
source of waste is therefore produced, expressed by the 
proportion which the contents of these passages bear to the 
magnitude of the cylinder. 

22. For this reason, among others, cocks or valves placed 
in this manner, at distances more or less considerable from 
the ends of the cylinder, are in general used only in small 
engines of short stroke. In the larger class of engines, with 
very long stroke, valves are placed at each end, close to the 
piston, and worked by independent mechanism. 

23. The action of the puppet valve, or spindle valve, as it 
is sometimes called, has in practice some advantages over that 
of slides or cocks ; it is more prompt in opening and closing, 
and it is much less likely to leak in consequence of wear ; it 
is also obviously subject to less friction. 

24. As I have already stated, these valves are conical, and 
rest in a conical seat, being ground so truly as to be steam- 
tight. The angle of the cone is usually 45°. If it be less 
conical, the valve is apt to get tightened in its seat ; if more 
so, it is apt to leak. 

25. When slides are used, some expedient is adopted to 
enable them to move against the surface with which they 
are in contact so as to be steam-tight. This is either effected 
by a packing of hemp soaked in tallow, or by the operation 
of some metallic surface urged by springs, technically called 
metallic packing. 
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2G. The efficiency of the operation of the piston greatly 
depends on its being steam-tight in the cylinder. The least 
leakage from the one Bide to the other would cause the 
steam to escape to the vacuum side. It is true that, arriving 
there, it would immediately rush to the condenser so that 
it might not sensibly impede the action of the piston, but it 
would still be a source of waste of power. 

27. Pistons are rendered steam-tight either by vegetable 
or metallic packing. 

28. A common hemp-packed piston consists of two 
circular metallic plates, placed one above the other, and 
connected together by Bcrews : in the space between these 
two plates, round the edge, is left a cavity which is filled with 
unspun hemp or soft rope, called gasket, which, being wound 
round the piston, is compressed into an uniform and compact 
mass by screwing the top and bottom of the piston together. 

29. This packing is pressed afterwards so as to be forced 
against the surface of the cylinder ; it is lubricated with 
melted tallow, let down on the piston from a funnel inserted 
m the top of the cylinder, and governed by a stop-cock, so 
as to prevent the escape of the steam. 

30. In the most improved modem engines, however, 
metallic packing is generally used. Between the two plates 
forming the top and bottom of the piston are placed a 
number of metallic rings, one above the other, so as to fill 
the space between the two plates, and having their diameters 
a little less than that of the cylinder : these rings ure usually 
cut into three or form segments, the points at which each 
ring is cut not corresponding with those at which the rings 
above and below are cut. Within these segments are placed 
springs, which, acting from the centre of the piston, urgo 
the segments against the surface of the cylinder. The 
construction of these and the form of the cylinder itself 
have been brought to such a degree of precision, that these 
pistons act with complete efficacy j and use, instead of 
injuring, improves them. 
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31 . In all the preceding explanations it has been supposed 
that the steam is admitted at either end of the cylinder at 
the moment that the piston has arrived there, and is about 
to commence its action in the opposite direction. In 
practice, however, it is convenient to admit the steam a 
little before the moment when the piston reaches the extre- 
mity of the cylinder : this is attended with the advantage of 
its assisting to break the shock which would attend the 
sudden change in the direction of the motion of the mass of 
matter composing the piston and rod, and the other parts 
of the machinery which partake of their alternate motion. 
The steam admitted just before the motion of the piston is 
reversed acts as a sort of cushion to receive the piston. 

32. These and other matters of practical detail in the 
operation of the engine render the time of opening the valves 
a very important matter, and machinery is accordingly pro- 
vided for regulating the moment of their opening with the 
greatest certainty and precision. 



CHAF. XI. — HOW THE ALTERNATE MOTION OF THE PISTON-ROD IS 
CONVEYED TO THE WORKING BEAM. 

1. With few exceptions, the power exercised by the piston 
in a steam engine is in the first instance imparted to a beam 
called the working beam, which is supported on a fixed axis, 
and which vibrates alternately upwards and downwards. 

Now it may at. first view appear that we might at once 
impart the motion of the piston to the beam by attaching its 
extremity to that of the beam by a common joint and pin, but 
the slightest reflection will show that such an arrangement 
would be incompatible with what has been already stated. 

2. It will be remembered that the piston-rod is a thick 
rod of iron, accurately formed and polished, that it is firmly 
attached to the centre of the piston, and that the construc- 
tion and operation of the cylinder and piston require that 
the rod should accurately move in a straight line upwards 
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and downwards. Now the end of the beam, which vibrates 
alternately on a horizontal axis, will move alternately 
upwards and downwards, but not in a straight line. It will 
move alternately in the arc of a circle, the centre of which 
will be that of the axis on which the beam vibrates. If then 
we attempt to cmnect immediately the end of the piston 
with the end of the beam, the consequence will be that the 
end of the piston, following the motion of the end of the 
beam, will be moved alternately upwards and downwards in 
a circular arc, and consequently would be strained or bent 
and its action in the cylinder disturbed. 

3. There are several ways of surmounting this difficulty, 
all of which consist in interposing between the end of the 
piston-rod and the end of the beam some piece of mechanism 
which will allow the rectilinear motion of one and the alter- 
nate circular motion of the other. 

4. The most simple expedient of this kind consists of a 
rod of metal, working at one end by a pivot on the beam, 
and at the other by a pivot on the end of the piston-rod. In 
this case, however, there would still be a liability to straining 
the piston-rod from its rectilinear motion, were it not regu- 
lated by some species of guide. A common method of 
effecting this is to attach to the top of the piston-rod a cross- 
piece, so as to make with it a form like the letter T. The 
endf of this cross-piece are made to move on fixed upright 
rods, so that these last may resist any tendency to strain the 
piston. The joint or joints connecting the piston with the end 
of the beam may be attached to the ends of the cross-piece. 

5. It is not indispensably necessary that abeam should be 
employed at all, and in some engines of small magnitude 
and compact form it is omitted. A rod is brought from the 
cross head of the piston directly to the object which the 
engine is intended to drive. 

6. In many cases, and especially in the large class of steam 
engines used in England in manufactories, the piston-rod is 
connected with the beam by a contrivance called a parallel 
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motion. This is a combination of rods, so arranged and 
joined together, that while one of their pivots is moved 
alternately in a circular arc, like the end of the beam, some 
point upon them will be moved alternately upwards and 
downwards in a straight line. 

7. A great variety of combinations and proportions are 
capable of effecting this with sufficient precision for all 
mechanical purposes, but that which is best known as the 
parallel motion, and which is due to the invention of the 
celebrated "Watt, is in principle as follows : 




8. Let two equal rods c b and o n be attached by pivots 
to two fixed points at c and o, on which they shall be at 
liberty to play alternately upwards and downwards in the 
circular arcs b' b" and d' d" : but let their play be limited 
to small arcs. Now let a third rod b d be connected by 
pivots with the ends of the two former. 

Let a point M be marked at the middle of the rod b b. 
Now if c b be made to vibrate on its centre, c alternately in 
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the arc b' b", which will cause at the same time o d to 
vibrate alternately in the arc d' d", it will be found that the 
point m will ascend and descend in a line n' m", which will 
not deviate sensibly from a straight line, in a vertical 
direction ; in fact, if a pencil were attache^ to the point m, 
and a surface held behind it, such pencil, by the motion of 
the rods, would trace a vertical line upon the surface. 

Now if we imagine c b to represent the beam of the engine, 
and o D and b d rods connected with it in the manner 
already described, o being attached to a fixed pivot, then the 
point at, being attached to the top of the piston-rod, will 
move with it freely upwards and downwards in a true vertical 
line, and will, through the combination of rods just described, 
impart motion to the end of the beam b. 

9. To demonstrate strictly this would require the applica- 
tion of mathematical principles not compatible with our 
present object ; nor indeed is it strictly true, in a geomet- 
rical sense, that the motion of the point ai takes place in a 
straight line : its deviation, however, from a vertical line, 
within the limits of the play given to the beam and piston, is 
so extremely small as to have no practical effect whatever. 

The general effect of the combination here described may 
be understood thus. When the point b is moved upwards 
to b', the upper extremity of the rod b d is drawn a little to 
the right, and at the same time the lower extremity n, being 
moved to d', is drawn a little to the left. When the ex- 
tremity b descends to b", the extremity d descends to d", 
and the ends are again drawn, the one a little to the right, 
and the other a little to the left. It will be easily under- 
stood that in this case, while the ends of the rod b d are 
thus alternately made to move right and left, there will be 
an intermediate point of it which will neither deviate on the 
one side nor on the other. The upper half of the rod, in 
fact, is continually inclined towards the right, and the lower 
half towards the left, the middle point being affected by 
neither motion, and therefore being moved vertically up- 
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wards and downwards in a direct straight line. This is the 
principle of the parallel motion. 

10. In itB practical application it appears somewhat more 
complicated, for in order to accommodate the arrangements 
of the beam and piston-rod, a great number of rods and 
joints are necessary to be used ; but these are mere matters 
of mechanical convenience, and have no effect upon the 
principle of the arrangement. 

It is therefore now apparent that' the alternate motion of 
the piston-rod upwards and downwards in a straight line 
imparts a corresponding alternate motion to the end of the 
working-beam in a circular arch. 

11. Although we have, as usual, here described the 
arrangements as if the cylinder were vertical and the beam 
placed over the piston-rod, this position is neither necessary 
nor is it invariably adopted. Sometimes the beam is placed 
below the cylinder, and the rods of the parallel motion or 
connexions, with the cross head and guides, are made of 
sufficient length to extend down to the beam. Sometimes 
the cylinder is horizontal and the beam vertical, and cases 
even occur in which it is found convenient to place the 
cylinder in an inclined position ; but all these are matters 
of arrangement to be determined by the circumstances in 
which the engine is applied, and have nothing whatever 
to do with its mechanical principle. 

ciiAr. xii.—- now tiie alternate motion op toe working 

BEAM PRODUCES A MOTION OF CONTINUED ROTATION. 

1. Of all sorts of motion, that which is most frequently 
required in the arts, is one of continued rotation. Mills in 
factories of every kind are impelled by machinery which 
receives its motion from a wheel kept in constant rotation. 

Ships impelled by steam engines over the deep are driven 
by paddle-wheels or screws, to which constant rotation must 
be imparted. Carriages on railways are propelled by com- 
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pelling one or more of their wheels to revolve continually by 
the application of adequate power to it. This is so evident, 
that one of the first and most important problems the steam 
engineer has to solve, is how to make the alternate motion 
of the piston-rod produce the continued rotation of a wheel. 




2. The contriv- 
ance by which this 
is effected almost 
universally is call- 
ed a connecting-rod 
and crank. 

The crank is 
an arm sometimes 
attached to the 
centre of the wheel 
towhichrevolution 
is desired to be 
imparted, and the 
wheel is made to 
revolve by it by 
the same mode of 
action as that by 
which a winch 
turns a windlass. 

Thus, if k be the 
centre to which 
motion is to be 
imparted, K I is an 
arm or lever fixed 
upon such centre. 
A pin, called the 
crank-pin, is at- 
tached to this at i, 
which forms the 



joint by which the connecting-sod is united with the crank, 
i H is a strong iron rod, extending from the crank-pin to the 
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end of the working beam, with which it is connected by a 
similar pin. The weight of this connecting-rod is so adjusted 
that it exactly balances the weight of the piston and its rod 
attached to the other end of the beam. In the figure the 
crank is represented by dotted lines in the different positions 
which it assumes as it revolves. As the end of the beam- is 
moved upwards and downwards, the crank will be turned 
round the centre K, and a motion of continued rotation will 
be produced, which will be conftnunicated to any wheel 
fastened upon the axle k. 

3. To make the action of the piston upon the crank 
perfectly clear, let it be supposed that the piston is in its 
descending stroke. The force of the steam upon it is im- 
parted by the rod and the intermediate mechanism to the 
end of the beam which is drawn down. At the same time 
the other end of the beam, with the connecting-rod, is drawn 
up. The crank is thus made to ascend from its lowest to 
its highest position, to which it arrives when the piston has 
reached the bottom of the cylinder. When the piston 
ascends, the force of the steam is in like manner transmitted 
to the beam by the piston-rod, which is made to ascend, and 
the opposite extremity, with the connecting-rod, descends, 
by which the crank is driven down to its lowest position on 
the side opposite to that on which it ascended, and thus a 
motion of continued rotation is produced. 

4. But in this action there are particulars necessary to be 
noticed. There are two positions which the crank assumes, 
in each revolution, at which the force of the piston can have 
no effect in continuing its motion : these positions are those 
which the crank assumes when the piston is at the top and 
at the bottom of the cylinder, the points at which it changes 
the direction of its motion. When the piston is at the 
bottom of the cylinder, the crank-pin is immediately above 
the axis to which the crank is attached : in this position the 
force of the piston would have no other effect than to press 
the crank perpendicularly upon the axle, and evidently would 
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hare no effect whatever in making it revolve. If we were to 
suppose, then, the entire machinery at rest in this position, 
the steam acting on it could not put it into motion. 

5. Again, if we suppose the piston to be at the top of the 
cylinder, the crank-pin will then be at its lowest point, and 
will be directly under the axle : the effect of the steam acting 
above the piston would then be to press the crank-pin up- 
wards against the axle, but it could have no influence in 
turning it. If, therefore" the machinery were at rest in this 
position, it could not be put in motion by the steam. 

In any intermediate position, however, the connecting-rod 
would act on the crank with a leverage more or less effective, 
and would move it. 

6. The two points which we have here described, at which 
the crank-pin assumes its highest and lowest position, are 
usually called the dead points. 

Now it may be asked why the engine does not cease to 
move every time the crank -pin arrives at these dead points, 
seeing that there the moving power, however energetic, can 
have no effect on it. 

7. The answer is, that the machinery is extricated from 
this mechanical dilemma in virtue of the common property 
of matter called inertia , by reason of which, when it has 
acquired any definite motion in any certain direction, it 
will not suddenly stop, even though it be impelled by no 
external force, but will continue to move until the 
momentum it had acquired be exhausted by friction mid 
other resistance. 

8. Since, then, the motive power continues to exercise 
more or less force up to the dead points, the machinery, 
arriving at them, has some definite motion, and the momen- 
tum consequent upon that motion carries the crank out of 
the critical position we have referred to. 

9. But, independently of the dead points, there are other 
circumstances attending the action of the connecting-rod on 
the crank which are necessary to be explained. By the 
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intervention of the beam, the force of the piston is trans- 
mitted to the crank-pin in the direction of the connecting- 
rod. Now by observing the diagram above given, showing 
the successive positions of the connecting-rod and crank, 
it will be seen that twice in each revolution the connecting- 
rod is at right-angles with the crank, but that in other 
positions it is more or less oblique to it ; the extremes of the 
obliquity terminating alternately in the dead points, in one 
of which the connecting-rod and crank are brought into a 
continued straight line, and in the other the crank is as it 
were doubled on the connecting-rod. 

10. Without resorting to the language of technical 
geometry, it will be apparent that the action of the connect- 
ing-rod on the crank is most energetic when they are at 
right angles ; and that according as they become more and 
more oblique, and approach the dead points, the action 
becomes less and less effective. It diminishes rapidly in 
approaching these points, and is altogether extinguished on 
arriving at them. It appears then that the action of the 
connecting-rod on the crank is subject to a regular variation 
in each semi-revolution : a maximum when they are at right 
angles, it diminishes, and at length vanishes when it arrives 
at the highest point ; then, in descending, it re-appears, 
augments, and is a maximum at the point where they are at 
right angles ; then it again diminishes gradually, and ulti- 
mately vanishes at the lowest point, having passed which, it 
again re-appears, augments, and is a maximum when it 
assumes its rectangular attitude. 

11. Now although the inertia of that portion of the 
machinery which is once put in revolution be sufficient to 
prevent the motion from ceasing, and the engine coming to 
a dead lock when the crank-pin comes to the dead points, 
yet it is not generally sufficient to prevent a very great 
inequality of motion from arising from the cause which we 
have here explained. An expedient accordingly has been 
resorted to, which perfectly counteracts this inconvenience, 
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and. equalises the motion. This expedient is the fly-wheel, 
which we have already described. 

12. The fly-wheel is placed on the same axle k as the 
crank, and it is made to revolve simultaneously with the 
crank. This wheel is so nicely balanced on its centre, and 
moves with so little friction, that it absorbs a very incon- 
siderable portion of the moving power. It is usually made 
of very large diameter, and its ring or circumference is com- 
posed of a very ponderous mass of metal. All this metal is 
put in motion by the moving power, and, from its great 
mass, has a considerable momentum even when the velocity 
is moderate. When the crank is at the dead points, this 
mass, by its momentum, continues the revolution, and 
carries the crank into a new attitude, where the moving 
power exercises an influence on it. When the crank and 
connecting-rod are in such position in which their action 
is most energetic, the fly-wheel absorbs a part of the 
moving power. As the crank approaches the position in 
which the action of the moving power upon it becomes 
enfeebled, the fly-wheel gives back to the machinery such 
surplus power as it received when the action of the crank 
was most energetic. 

13. Between the fly-wheel and the engine there is, there- 
fore, a continual reciprocity of action and interchange of 
power, which in practice completely equalises the velocity ; 
and there is in fact no perceptible difference between the 
speed of the movement at the dead points, where the moving 
power loses its influence, and at the middle of the stroke, 
where its action is most effective. 

14. To minds not very familiar with mechanical con- 
siderations, it may seem extraordinary that the intense 
action of the moving power upon the fly-wheel at the middle 
of the stroke should not at these points produce a perceptible 
acceleration in its motion, and a corresponding irregularity, 
therefore, in the motion of the machinery which it drives ; 
but it must be considered that the excessive mechanical 
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force exerted at the middle of the stroke is imparted to a 
great mass of metal collected in the rim of a very large 
wheel. Now the velocity which a given force produces is 
diminished in the direct proportion of the mass of matter to 
which it is imparted : thus a force which would give a certain 
speed to a ton of metal would give only a tenth part of such 
speed to 10 tons. The weight collected in the rim of the 
fly-wheel is so great that the excess of power of the engine 
at the middle of the stroke, when imparted to it, produces 
an inconsiderable increase of speed. But this increase of 
speed, inconsiderable as it is, is produced on the circum- 
ference of a very large circle, and the mass of matter thus 
moved must be carried through a very considerable space in 
making even a single revolution. Thus, what between the 
great mass of metal collected in the rim of the fly-wheel 
and the great diameter of the fly-wheel itself, the unequal 
action of the crank is rendered absolutely imperceptible. 

15. In elementary works on the steam engine, sometimes 
proceeding from persons who, however respectable their 
practical attainments, are deficient in mathematical know- 
ledge, the crank is often represented as an imperfect con- 
trivance, and an extensive source of waste of power, owing 
to unequal action. 

Nothing can be more fallacious than the reasoning of such 
writers. It can be demonstrated by the most strict geome- 
trical reasoning, and the result is verified by experience, 
that in the action of the crank and fly-wheel there is no 
other loss of power than such as is incidental to the common 
and well understood causes of friction and atmospheric 
resistance. 

16. Owing to such fallacious notions, much valuable 
inventive power has been wasted in attempts after the 
contrivance of what are called rotatory steam engines. 

A rotatory steam engine is one by means of which a 
movement of continued rotation may be immediately given 
to a piston, or in other words, by which the power of the 
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steam can be immediately applied to a revolving wheel 
without the interposition of a piston, cylinder, beam, and 
crank. If such an application could be contrived without 
the various countervailing losses of power which have hitherto 
invariably attended such projects, it would certainly have 
some advantages; but it is not easy to see how such an 
object can be attained, and at all events, notwithstanding 
the expenditure of a vast amount of ingenuity and capital, it 
has never yet been effected. 

17. Cases occur in the arts, in which a fly-wheel cannot 
conveniently be attached to the steam engine, and yet where 
uniformity of action is necessary. In such cases the object 
is usually attained by using two cylinders, which drive two 
cranks constructed on the same axle, but having such 
positions that when either is at its dead point, the other is 
at its point of maximum efficiency. Thus, while the efficiency 
of one crank increases, the other diminishes, and vice versd, 
and the sum of their actions at all times is nearly the same. 

CHAP. XIII. — HOW TIIE STEAM ENGINE IS RENDERED 
A SELF-ACTING MACHINE. 

1. We have already stated that this is accomplished by 
making the engine open and close, at the proper times, the 
valves by which steam is admitted to and discharged from 
the cylinder. In the earlier engines this was accomplished 
by a lar or rod attached to the end of the working beam, 
and carried down parallel to the cylinder. On this bar were 
attached pins, so placed that as it ascended and descended 
they struck the handles or levers of the respective valves, 
and opened or closed them, as the case might be. This 
method is still used in some of the larger class of engines 
applied to the pumping of water. Where slides or cocks 
are used (as indeed is almost invariably the case), they are 
generally moved by an apparatus attached to the crank shaft, 
called an eccentric. 

2. This consists of a circular plate of metal b d, which is 
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fixed upon a point o at some distance from the geometrical 
centre. Bound this eccentric point it is made to revolve, 
and in revolving it is evident that its geometrical centre, 
revolving round its centre of motion, will be thrown alter- 
nately to the right and to tho left of such centre. 

3. Now let us suppose this circular plate to be surrounded 
by a ring, within which it is capable of turning, but so that 
the ring shall not turn with it. 

Then such ring will be thrown alternately to the left and 
to the right of the centre on which the eccentric plate is 
made to turn, and the length of its play, right and left, will 
be equal to twice the distance of the geometrical centre of 
such circular plate from the centre on which it turns. In 
the figure annexed, G is the centre on which the circular 
plate revolves ; c is its geometrical centre ; f i is the ring 
which embraces it, and within which it can turn. To this 
ring is attached a grated bar l m h. As the centre c is 



n 




thrown alternately right and left of g by the revolution of 
the plate, the point m receives a horizontal motion, rignt 
and left, to a like extent. This motion is transmitted oy 
means of levers to the slides or cocks of the engine by obvious 
and well-known mechanical contrivances. 
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CHAP. XIV. — HOW THE MECHANICAL EFFECT EXERTED BY 
THE PISTON IS ASCERTAINED. 

1 . Whatever be the circumstances under which the engine 
is worked, it will never happen that throughout the entire 
length of the stroke the pressure of steam on the piston will 
be exactly the same. Still less will it happen that the 
vacuum towards which the piston moves will be uniformly 
perfect. 

The moment the exhausting valve is opened, the steam 
begins to rush from the cylinder to the condenser, but its 
condensation is not instantaneous. The first portion which 
mingles with the jet produces warm water, from whence 
steam is reproduced, and it is not until so much cold water 
has been mixed with the steam as will reduce its temperature 
considerably below 100°, that the vacuum in the cylinder 
will become practically perfect. 

2. The more speedily this effect is produced, the more 
efficient will be the operation of the machine, but it never is 
produced until the piston has already made some portion of 
the stroke. The piston therefore begins to move against a 
vapour which offers some resistance more or less considerable, 
and the impelling power of the steam at the other side is to 
such extent neutralised. This resistance gradually dimin- 
ishes, and when the piston has made a certain portion of the 
stroke, it will have been reduced to its minimum amount. 

It is evident then that this resistance must be ascertained 
and calculated before we can determine the mechanical effi- 
ciency of the piston. 

3. But this is not all ; the steam which impels the piston 
never acts througllbut the stroke with uniform effect. When 
it acts expansively, being cut off at some determinate point 
of the stroke, we have already seen that it acts with an 
uniformly diminished pressure ; but even where the expan- 
sive principle is not used, the steam is still cut off a little 
before the completion of the stroke. 
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4. There is still another point to be attended to. We are 
able by easy means to ascertain the pressure of steam in the 
boiler, but it would be a great mistake to assume that this 
must be the pressure of the steam in the cylinder. In 
passing from the boiler to the cylinder, the steam has to force 
its way througli various passages, some of which are very con- 
tracted, and in so doing it suffers an effect which engineers 
express technically by the term tcire-draion. In fact, the 
steam loses somwhat of its density before it reaches tho 
cylinder. If then we would know the real mechanical pressure 
on the piston, we must measure directly the pressure of the 
steam in the cylinder, and not derive our knowledge from 
its pressure in the boiler. 

5. If we can at each successive point of the stroke ascer- 
tain the exact pressure of the steam which impels the piston, 
and also the pressure of the uncondensed vapour which 
resists it, we have only to subtract the one from the other to 
obtain the efficient pressure on the piston at the moment ; 
and if we can do this successively throughout the entire 
stroke, we shall obtain the total mechanical efficiency of 
the engine. 

6. A beautiful little instrument was, among the numerous 
results of his fertile genius, invented by Watt for this pur- 
pose, called an indicator. (See Chapter xxyii., title * Watt '« 
Indicator .’ It consists of a brass cylinder, something less 
than 2 inches in its internal diameter, and from 8 to 12 
inches in length. It is bored with extreme accuracy, and 
a solid piston moves steam-tight in it with very little 
friction. 

7. This cylinder is open at the top, and the piston-rod is 
kept precisely in its axis by passing through a ring placed 
near the top. A spiral spring surromids the rod of the 
cylinder, and is attached at one end to the ring through 
which the rod plays, and at tho other end to the piston. 
When no force acts on the piston, and this spring is there- 
fore neither extended nor compressed, the piston stands at 
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the centre of the length of the cylinder ; when any force 
presses the piston upwards, the spring is compressed, and 
the piston rises ; and when any force presses the piston 
downwards, the spring is extended, and the piston descends. 

From the known mechanical qualities of a Bpring of this 
species, it follows that the space through which the piston 
rises or falls always indicates the force by which it is urged. 

At the top of the piston-rod, and at a right angle with it, 
is attached a pencil, which plays upon a card properly placed, 
and traces upon it a line according to the ascent or descent 
of the piston. 

While the piston of the engine descends, the card is moved 
horizontally against the pencil through a certain space ; and 
while it ascends, it is moved hack again through the same 
space : by this combination of movements a geometrical 
figure is traced upon the card, the breadth of which, measured 
vertically, represents for each point of the stroke the effective 
pressure, and the entire area of such figure represents the 
total effect. 

When the steam acts against the piston of the indicator, 
the space through which that piston ascends represents the 
excess of the pressure of the steam above that of the atmo- 
sphere ; and when it descends by reason of the vacuum, the 
space through which it descends represents the excess of the 
pressure of the atmosphere above the pressure of the uncon- 
densed vapour : consequently the sum of these two spaces 
will represent the excess of the pressure of the steam which 
impels the piston of the engine above the pressure of the 
uncondensed vapour which resists it ; and this being taken 
for each successive point of the Btroke, it follows that 
the entire area of the figure will represent the effective 
action of the piston of the engine. This will be more clearly 
understood by referring to the figures, with their explana- 
tions, in Chap, xxvir. 

8. The chief value, however, of this contrivance consisted 
more in its indication of the action of the condenser than as 
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affording a direct measure of the effective action of the 
machine. It showed at once, and in a manner quite 
unequivocal, whether the condenser was doing its duty, and 
whether the condensation was sufficiently prompt. The 
moment the exhausting valve is opened, the piston of the 
indicator ought suddenly to drop ; and although it will sink 
lower while the stroke proceeds, the chief motion should he 
instantaneous. When the condensation is not prompt, then 
the piston falls more slowly, and shows either that there is 
not enough water injected, or that Borne other impediment 
interferes with the due performance of the condenser. 

9. The best and perhaps the only practical method of 
ascertaining the real efficient force with which a steam 
engine acts, is to attach it to a water-pump, and measure the 
quantity of water which it is capable of raising through a 
given height : every other test hut this is fallacious. 

CHAP. XV. — now THE HEAT IS PRODUCED BY WHICH 
STEAM IS MADE. 

1. The cylinder, piston, beam, connecting-rod, crank, and 
fly-wheel, are, like all other pieces of mechanism, a mere 
contrivance by which mechanical force is transmitted and 
modified. There is nothing in them by which mechanical 
force can he produced. Once at rest, at rest they would for 
ever remain, unless some motive power were applied to them. 

2. This moving power, as we have already described, is 
derived from the physical phenomena which are exhibited 
when water is converted into steam ; but even the water, in 
this case, cannot properly be regarded as any more than an 
instrument by which the mechanical agency of the heat is 
developed. Heat then is the prolific parent of the vast 
powers of the steam engine, and it is of the utmost practical 
importance to comprehend fully how this heat can be pro- 
duced and applied with the greatest economy and efficiency 

3. This wnll lead us to the consideration of those properties 
of combustibles on which the production of heat depends, 
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and the construction of the furnaces and boilers by means of 
which its application and transmission are effected. 

4. The combustibles universally used in the furnaces of 
steam engines are either pit-coal or wood. The former is 
used almost invariably in Europe, the latter is used in 
America, except in particular districts where coal is advan- 
tageously attainable. 

5. The constituents of coal are chiefly carbon and a gas 
called hydrogen, combined occasionally with a small propor- 
tion of sulphur and incombustible matter. 

6. In the process of combustion, the carbon, the hydrogen, 
and the sulphur combine with the oxygen gas, which is a 
constituent of the atmosphere, and other products are 
formed. In this combination a quantity of heat is developed. 
The incombustible constituents drop from the grate, and are 
left in the ash-pit. The goodness of coal depends in some 
degree on the small proportion of incombustible matter 
which it contains. 

7. The proportion of carbon contained in coal varies ; in 
good coal it is seldom less than 75 per cent, of the whole, 
sometimes considerably more. 

8. Hydrogen cannot be said to enter as a constituent of 
coal in its pure and simple form. It is always combined 
with a portion of carbon, and is the gas called carburetted 
hydrogen , being that which is commonly used for the 
purposes of illumination. This gas may be expelled from 
coal by exposing the latter to heat, by which means the gas, 
expanding, is forced from the interstices of the coal, and 
may, if required, be collected in proper reservoirs. This 
process, applied to the coal, is called coking ; and it is in 
this manner that the gas is collected in gas-works for the 
purpose of illumination. 

9. The proportion of carburetted hydrogen, the element 
which produces flame, varies in different sorts of coal. The 
more bituminous sorts, such as those of Northumberland 
and Durham, generally have a considerable proportion ; the 
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heavy coal called stone-coal, obtained in some of the coal- 
fields of Wales, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, have very 
little. In all cases the proportion of this element by 
weight is insignificant. 

Carbon bums without flame, the product of the combus- 
tion being the gas called carbonic acid, which escapes from 
the fuel in a very heated state. 

10. These are the general effects of combustion ; but for 
the practical purposes of art, something more must be 
learned. We must ascertain with some degree of precision 
the quantitative proportions in which the various elements 
concerned in the phenomena are present. 

11. To begin, then, with the chief ingredient of all 
combustibles, carbon, — 

This substance, when heated to a temperature of 700° or 
800°, equal to that of red-hot iron, will enter into chemical 
combination with the gas called oxygen ; the result of this 
combination will be another gas, called carbonic acid. In 
forming this combination a large quantity of heat, previously 
latent in the carbon and the oxygen, is rendered sensible, 
and is developed in two ways : 1st, in rendering the remain- 
der of the carbon Incandescent, or white-hot ; and 2ndly, in 
raising the temperature of the carbonic acid which has been 
produced to a very high point. 

12. Prom the luminous or incandescent carbon the heat 
escapes by radiation, according to the same principles and 
laws that govern the radiation of light. That portion of it 
which is carried off by the carbonic acid may be taken from 
such gas by placing in contact with it any surface which is a 
good conductor of heat, such as metal : the heat of the gas 
will be imparted to the metal until the temperatures of the 
metal and the gas be equalised. 

13. But it is necessary to know the quantity of oxygen 
gas which is requisite to combine with the carbon. 

It is found that a pound of pure carbon will enter into 
combination with 12 cubic feet of oxygen at the ordinary 
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temperature and pressure of the air, the result of the com- 
bination being 12 cubic feet of carbonic acid, this being 
supposed to be reduced to the same temperature and pressure. 
But as the temperature of the carbonic acid, at the moment 
of combination, is very much elevated, it will then have an 
enlarged volume. 

14. Common combustion, however, is maintained not by 
an atmosphere of pure oxygen, but by that of the common 
air. 

15. Common air is a mixture of oxygen and azote, in the 
proportion by measure of 1 to 4, — five cubic feet of common 
atmospheric air containing but one cubic foot of oxygen. To 
obtain 12 cubic feet of oxygen, therefore, we must necessarily 
have 5 times 12, or 60 cubic feet of common air. 

16. Supposing then (which is however in practice not the 
case) all the oxygen contained in the atmospheric air supplied 
to the fuel in combustion to enter into combination with 
such fuel, it would be necessary to supply 60 cubic feet of 
atmospheric air for every pound of carbon consumed. 

17. The result of this combination would be the pro- 
duction of 12 cubic feet of carbonic acid, formed by the 
combination of the oxygen of the atmosphere with the 
carbon, and 48 cubic feet of azote, which would be mixed 
with the carbonic acid so produced. This volume of mixed 
gase3 would escape from the fuel at a very high temperature, 

. and would in this state pass into the chimney. 

18. Hydrogen gas combines ■with 8 times its own weight 
of oxygen, and the result of the combination is water, or, 
more properly speaking, steam ; for it is rendered into the 
vaporous form by the great heat developed in the combustion. 

19. We have stated that a%mall proportion of sulphur 
is present in most sorts of coal. In burning, this produces 
sulphurous gas. It is inefficient as to its heating power, 
and insignificant in its quantity, but most injurious in its 
effects on boilers. Coal, therefore, having much of this 
element, should be avoided in steam boilers. 
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20. To maintain the fuel in combustion, it is then evident 
that it must be continually supplied with atmospheric air. 
The rate of this supply will depend on ti?e rapidity of the 
combustion which is required, and the quantity and quality 
of the fuel. The fuel is spread on a grate, between the bars 
of which the air which sustains the combustion is admitted. 
In passing through the fuel, the air enters into combination 
with it, and the gases resulting from the combustion, in- 
cluding uncombined oxygen and the azote of the atmospheric 
air, which last plays no part whatever in the combustion, 
issue together into the upper part of the furnace, all having' 
a very high temperature : these proceed to the chimney, 
which they soon fill with a column of heated air, the buoyancy 
of which makes it ascend into the atmosphere, and the vacuum 
it leaves behind it draws a fresh portion of air through the 
grate bars, and so the combustion is continued. 

21. The azote which forms so large a constituent of 
atmospheric air has qualities in relation to combustion 
merely of a negative kind; it does not either check or 
stimulate it. Thus, as a supporter of combustion, the 
atmosphere may be considered as diluted oxygen, the azote 
having the same effect on the particles of the oxygen as 
water would have upon a strong spirit mixed with it. 

22. In what has been just explained, the calculations are 
based upon the supposition that every particle of oxygen 
contained in the atmospheric air, urged through the burning 
fuel, enters into combination with it. Now this is not 
and cannot be the case, even in the most approximative 
sense; and therefore, to complete the combustion of the 
fuel, a much greater quantity than 60 cubic feet of atmos- 
pheric air for a pound of carbon consumed must be drawn 
through the fire. The exact quantity which is necessary is 
not capable of calculation, for it depends on circumstances 
which vary with the form and structure of the grate and the 
mode of working the furnace : but it may be safely assumed 
that not less than 150 cubic feet of atmospheric air are 
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necessary in ordinary furnaces for the combustion of each 
pound of carbon contained in the fuel. 

23. It will be understood that when the fuel is laid in a 
stratum more or less thick upon the grate, and when rapid 
currents of air are ascending through its insterstices, a 
quantity of the fuel, always existing in a state of powder or 
small dust, will be carried upwards by the current, unbumed. 

24. Besides this, as the heat expels the hydrogen gas 
from the interior of the coal, minute particles of the coal 
itself escape with the current, and rise above the fuel. 
Much of this is also unbumed, or, to speak scientifically, 
uncombined with oxygen. It is this minute powder or dust, 
uncombined 'with oxygen, that forms what is called smoke. 
The gaseous products of combustion, properly so called, have 
not the cloudy and opaque appearance which characterises 
smoke. The smoke then is unconsumed fuel,* and to what- 
ever extent it is produced, 'it escapes into the chimney, and 
is a source of waste. It is clear, then, on the grounds of 
economy, independently of sanitary considerations relating 
to the neighbourhood of the engine, that the quantity of 
fuel, more or leas, thus escaping should be arrested, and 
burned before it reaches the chimney. 

25. Yarious methods have been adopted in furnaces for 
accomplishing this object. Such arrangements are denomi- 
nated smoke-consuming furnaces ; but very simple and 
obvious arrangements may be adopted in the mode of feeding 
common furnaces, which will have the effect of consuming 
the smoke. 

26. The following arrangement was adopted with complete 
success at the establishment of the late Mr. W att, at Soho, 
Birmingham, and it has been found equally efficacious where- 
ever the fire-men have been kept under sufficient discipline 
to enforce its observance. 

27. The grate must be constructed with a slight descent 
backwards, to give facility to the removal of the fuel from the 
front towards the back of the grate. Let us suppose a layer 
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of coal of the proper depth spread over the entire Burface of 
the grate, and brought into vivid combustion, so that every 
part of it shall be incandescent. There will then be no 
smoke. 

The gases of combustion, mixed with the azote and uncom- 
bined oxygen, of the atmospheric air, will alone issue from 
the burning fuel. The doors of the furnace being now 
opened, the fire-man, with a proper instrument, pushes back 
a portion of the fuel from the front towards the back of the 
grate, so as to make a clear space across the front of the 
furnace. He then introduces a quantity of fresh fuel, which 
he spreads in a layer of a proper thickness over the portion 
of the grate which he has thus cleared, and closes the doors. 
The heat immediately begins to expel the hydrogen from the 
fuel thus introduced, and, technically speaking, cokes the 
fuel. With the hydrogen escapes a quantity of dust and 
minute portions of coal, forming smoke. This smoke and 
gas are carried by the draft to the back of the grate, where 
the entrance of the flues is placed, and in passing through it 
is carried over the remainder of the fuel, "which is in vivid 
combustion. 

28. The gas and smoke are thus burned, and this con- 
tinues until the portion of fuel in front of the grate has 
been completely coked and reddened. The fire-man then 
opens the doors, and repeats the process as before, shoving 
this portion back, and introducing a fresh feed. 

29. After this manner, without any special smoke-con- 
suming apparatus, the fuel is completely burned, and no 
smoke is ever seen issuing from the chimney. 

30. To perform this, however, effectually, requires much 
attention and activity on the part of the fire-man, frequent 
feeding, and a careful distribution of fuel on the grate. 

31. In general it is difficult to enforce from such agents 
the necessary attention. The fuel in the grate is allowed to 
bum down, and then the doors are opened and a large 
quantity thrown in, heaped on every part of the grate from 
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the back to the front : when this takes place, a prodigious 
volume of black smoke is suddenly- evolved, which is seen 
issuing from the chimney, and continues to issue from it 
until the mass of fuel has been coked ; it then ceases, and 
the combustion is free from smoke until a fresh feed is 
introduced. 

32. It must be admitted, however, that the process above 
described, for the complete combustion of the fuel and 
the prevention of smoke, is not without countervailing 
disadvantages. 

33. Instead of large feeds of fuel at distant intervals of 
time, it supposes smaller and more frequent feeds ; instead 
of the fuel being quickly and carelessly thrown in, it is 
carefully distributed upon the grate bars. 

34. This supposes the frequent opening of the furnace 
doors, and the keeping them open for greater or less 
intervals. 

35. Cold air thus rushes in over the fuel, where it ought 
never to be admitted, and has the tendency of robbing the 
boiler of a portion of the heat which it ought to receive. 

To remedy this, smoke-consuming furnaces have frequently 
attached to them self-acting feeders. The fuel, being broken 
by proper machinery, is sprinkled on the grate by means of a 
hopper, and the grate itself, after it has received its charge, 
moves from under the hopper by contrivances provided for 
that purpose. Revolving grates have been sometimes 
adopted with this view. Such contrivances, however, not 
only introduce complexity into the machinery, necessitate 
expense of construction, are liable to become deranged by 
wear, but also require a portion of the moving power to 
work them. These disadvantages are to be weighed against 
those attending the operation of the simple furnace, properly 
tended. I have, however, known these self-acting furnaces, 
in places where fuel was expensive, in operation for years 
with much advantage. 

36. If the heated gases proceeding from the fuel passed 
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directly to the chimney, they would carry with them a much 
greater quantity of beat than would be necessary to maintain 
the draft, and thus a portion of the heat developed by the 
fuel would be lost. To prevent this, the heated air and 
flames which escape from the fuel, instead of passing directly 
to the chimney, are conducted through passages of greater 
or less length in contact with the boiler, and made to impart 
a portion of their heat to the water before they enter the 
chimney. These passages are called flues, and are very 
variously constructed, according to the form, magnitude, and 
application of the boiler. 

37. In some boilers the flues are made to wind round 
them, the external part of the flues being made of brick- 
work, which, being a bad conductor of heat, takes but little 
from the heated air and flame. 

38. The shape and proportions of boilers are so adapted as 
to accommodate them to such systems of flues. The great 
object is to adopt such arrangements as shall secure the 
transmission to the water of all the heat developed in the 
combustion of the fuel, except such portion of it as may be 
necessary to maintain a sufficient draft in the chimney. 

39. The boilers most commonly used are either cylindrical 
or waggon-shaped. The cylindrical boilers are generally long 
in proportion to their diameter, and their ends are often 
spherical. This shape is highly conducive to strength, but 
in some cases their ends are made flat. 

40. The waggon-shaped boilers resemble, as their name 
imports, an oblong waggon: the roof is semi-cylindrical; 
the sides either flat or slightly concave, the convexity being 
inwards ; the bottom is also slightly concave ; the furnace is 
placed at one end of the boiler, having a portion of the con- 
cave bottom for its roof. The flame and heated air passing 
from the grate are carried backwards through a flue which 
extends the entire length of the boiler. Thus the radiant 
heat of the fire, issuing directly from the grate, strikes on 
the concave bottom of the boiler, which is immediately above 
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the grate, and enters the water. The flame and heated air 
pass through the flue under the boiler to the remote end, 
and act upon the remainder of the bottom : having arrived 
at the remote end, they rise to a point a little above the 
bottom, and then are conducted through a flue which winds 
completely round the boiler ; and after circulating round it, 
the heated air is conducted to the chimney. In this way it 
will be seen that the flame and heated air traverse the 
length of the boiler three times, once at the bottom, and 
once at each side. 

41. In cylindrical boilers the furnace is generally placed 
within the boiler, in a large tube which extends from end to 
end of it. In one end of this tube is placed the grate, and 
the remainder of it forms a flue. By this arrangement all 
the heat which radiates from the fire, and even from the 
ash-pit, acting upon this internal tube, is communicated to 
the water. The heated air, traversing the tube to the remote 
end, imparts its heat to the water by this means. Flues 
circulate round the outside in the same manner as in the 
waggon boiler. 

42. In some cases more than one internal flue is made in 
the boiler, and the heated air passes alternately through the 
interior of the boiler, in contrary directions, and is at length 
discharged into the chimney. 

43. Internal flues have the advantage of imparting all the 
heat to the water, saving that portion which in external flues 
is imparted to the brick-work. 

44. In some forms of boilers, the grate being constructed 
at one end, the flame and heated air, instead of passing 
through a single internal flue, traversing the length of the 
boiler, are distributed among three or more similar tubular 
flues. 

45. This subdivision of flues by the multiplication of the 
number of tubes, and the diminution of their magnitude, is 
carried to an extreme in locomotive boilers, in which from 
100 to 200 tubes, not more than 2 inches diameter, traverse 
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the length of the boiler, and divide the flame and heated air 
into a multiplicity of small threads, so as to enable the water 
to deprive them of their heat. 

46. With these a system of returning flues becomes unne- 
cessary, the reduction of the temperature being completely 
effected in traversing the boiler once. 

47. In some arrangements the flame and heated air passing 
from the furnace enter a number of narrow upright cells, 
placed parallel to each other, and traversing the length of 
the boiler; arriving at the remote end, another tier of cells, at 
a superior elevation, is provided, by which they return. This 
is most commonly the expedient adopted in marine boilers. 

48. The multiplicity and complexity of flues, whatever be 
their form, have tfie double disadvantage of increasing the 
cost of the boiler and diminishing its strength. They are 
therefore only resorted to in cases in which circumstances 
exclude a great magnitude and weight of boiler, such as in 
locomotive and marine engines. In the boilers used in land 
engines, the requisite evaporating power can be obtained with 
more simple expedients, by merely augmenting the bulk of 
the boiler. 

49. The two great objects which are to be attained are — 
rapidity of evaporation and economy of fuel. 

50. The evaporating power of the boiler will depend (other 
things being the same) upon the extent of surface which it 
exposes to the action of the fire, the flame, and the heated 
air. This surface is technically divided into fire surface and 
flue surface. 

51. By fire surface is meant all that surface of the boiler 
upon which the radiant heat of the furnace acts. 

52. In the case of a waggon boiler, this is that portion of 
the bottom of the boiler which forms the roof of the furnace; 
but in well-constructed boilers, the sides and even the bottom 
of the furnace form part of the boiler, and contain water 
within them. In such cases they are to be reckoned as part 
of the fire surface, 
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53. The flue surface, as the words import, is that portion 
of the surface of the boiler in contact with -which the flame 
and heated air, proceeding from the fire, pass before they 
issue into the chimney. This surface is usually of consi- 
derable length, in order that the flame and heated air may 
be detained in contact with the boiler until they have been 
reduced to a temperature not greater than is necessary for 
the draft. 

54. Whatever be the length and arrangement of the flues, 
it is indispensably necessary that they should always be below 
the level of the water in the boiler, for otherwise the heat 
would be imparted to the metal of the boiler without being 
transmitted to the water. Steam is a sluggish recipient of 
heat, and metal in contact with it might become red-hot 
while the steam itself will remain at a comparatively low 
temperature. 

This would accordingly be the case if the fire or flame acted 
upon any part of the metal of the boiler which has not water 
within it. 

55. In the economy of steam power, an object of capital 
importance is to protect the machinery from every cause by 
which heat can be consumed in any other way than in con- 
verting water into steam. A great variety of expedients have 
accordingly been adopted for this purpose, differing from each 
other in their effects according to the circumstances in which 
the machinery is worked. 

56. A boiler being a mass of metal of extensive magnitude, 
raised to a very elevated temperature, and this naturally 
being a good radiator of heat, a considerable quantity of heat 
would be lost by the mere radiation from its surface. The 
obvious remedy for this is to surround it by some material 
which is a bad conductor of heat. 

57. One of the most effectual substances for this purpose 
is common saw-dust ; this is accordingly applied with great 
effect in cases which do not exclude its use. 

68. The boiler and its appendages are surrounded by a 
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thick casing, stuffed with saw-dust, and so completely does 
this expedient answer the purpose, that the boiler-room of 
a Cornish engine, where this arrangement is applied, is often 
the coolest place that can be found. 

59. In marine and other engines, a coating of patent felt 
is often used with advantage : hemp, and other fibrous and 
woollen substances, may be resorted to. 

60. Locomotive boilers- are cased in wood, which is a 
tolerable non-conductor. The cylinders of large stationary 
engines are also frequently cased in wood. The steam pipes 
and other parts of the machinery containing steam are wrapped 
with tow or other similar substances. 

61. By these means the loss of heat by radiation may be 
reduced almost to nothing. 

62. Where fuel is used which bums with little or no flame, 
such as stone-coal or coke, the chief effect is produced by the 
radiant heat, and a comparatively small effect by the heated 
air. In such cases the fire surface should bear a large pro- 
portion to the flue surface. In all cases the fire surface, 
being more active in proportion to its extent than the flue 
surface, is more liable to wear by intense heating. It may 
be said, that as the surface of the metal cannot rise to a 
higher temperature than that of the water within, and as the 
entire mass of the water within must be maintained at an 
uniform temperature, the fire surface cannot rise above the 
general temperature of the mass. This would be true if the 
boilers and furnaces were worked by a moderate Bystem of 
combustion, the fuel being consumed very gradually and 
the heat developed slowly, so that a fierce action should not 
take place on any part of the boiler. Such is the case, for 
example, in the boilers and furnaces of the Cornish engines, 
where space is a matter of little importance, and the economy 
of fuel pushed to its extreme limit ; but in other cases these 
advantages must be sacrificed, and a combustion so intense 
maintained in the furnaces that the fire surface becomes 
heated to a higher temperature than the water in contact 
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with it, and to a much higher temperature than the fluo 
surface. The formation of steam in contact with the fire 
surface is so rapid that its bubbles do not escape to the 
surface quick enough to keep the metal in continual contact 
with water. 

63. The metal, therefore, is momentarily out of contact 
with water, and has a tendency to become overheated. 

64. It is true that upon the escape of the steam bubbles 
just formed the liquid will again wash the metal and lower 
its temperature, but still this effect is such (in the case, for 
example, of locomotive engines and sometimes of marine 
engines) that the fire surface is exposed to much more rapid 
wear by temperature than the flue surface. 

CHAP. XVI. — HOW THE DRAFT THROUGH THE FURNACE OF 

• A STEAM ENGINE IS MAINTAINED. 

1. The most common method of effecting this is by the 
ordinary expedient of a chimney. 

2. When the products of combustion are allowed to flow 
through a chimney of sufficient height, the vertical column 
of heated air thus formed has a certain buoyancy or tendency 
to ascend into the atmosphere, proportional to the difference 
between its weight and the weight of an equal column of 
common air. This difference will be so much the greater as 
the column has greater magnitude and height, provided only 
that every part of it shall be, bulk for bulk, lighter than air. 
Hence obviously follows the necessity of a chimney in 
creating a draft, whether through the furnace of a steam 
engine or in any ordinary manner. 

3. In stationary engines, as used in the arts and manufac- 
tures, chimneys of any desired magnitude can generally be 
attached to the engine. It is not necessary that the chimney 
should be immediately over or contiguous to the furnace ; it 
may be placed at a considerable distance from it, provided 
only it be connected with it by the proper air passages. This 
is often a matter of convenience in factories, and we 
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accordingly see the chimney frequently erected at a con- 
siderable distance from the boilers and furnaces. 

4. But in numerous applications of the steam engine it is 
not practicable to use chimneys of such elevation, or so 
placed, and in some cases the tube provided for the escape 
of the products of combustion must necessarily be so short 
as to afford no draft of appropriate amount. 

5. Such is the case, for example, in locomotive engines : in 
marine engines this is to some extent also true, — the chimney 
must be comparatively short. 

6. "When sufficient length of chimney is not admissible, 
we are compelled either to throw in the gases of combustion 
at a very high temperature, so as to make up for want of 
height in the column, or to adopt some other expedient for 
creating a draft. . 

7. A wheel is sometimes placed in the flues where they 
enter the chimney, by the revolution of which the gases are 
driven up the chimney with a forco proportional to the 
velocity with which the wheel revolves. This expedient is 
similar to a sort of bellows commonly used for domestic 
purposes, and is called a fanner , and sometimes a blower. A 
portion of the power of the engine is borrowed to keep this 
wheel in motion. In this way an upward current is main- 
tained in the chimney of any required power, and the 
necessary draft sustained through the furnace. 

8. Another expedient is used in locomotive engines, and 
may always be resorted to where steam of high pressure* is 
used. This consists of a jet, or, as it is technically called, a 
blast pipe, which is placed at the base of the chimney, and 
presented upwards. A portion of the steam received from 
the engine is allowed to escape by puffs, or even in a con- 
tinued stream, through this pipe, and, being directed up the 
cliimney, creates the necessary draft. 
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CHAT. ITU. — HOW THE MECHANICAL VIRTUE OF FUEL IS 
ESTIMATED AND EXPRESSED. 

1. In explaining the mechanical effects of steam, it has 
been already Bhown that whatever be the purpose to which 
the force of a steam engine be applied, its effect may always 
be represented by a certain weight raised a certain height. 

2. Whether an engine be employed to drive a mill-wheel, to 
propel a ship, or to draw a carriage, the tension or resistance 
to be encountered at the working point may be universally 
represented by an equivalent weight. 

3. Thus it is easily understood, if a locomotive engine 
draws a train of carriages, that the tension of the chain which 
connects the engine with the train will be the same as if the 
same chain, in a vertical position, had a certain weight sus- 
pended to it ; and the same will be true, whatever be the 
nature of the resistance to the moving power, or the manner 
in which this moving power may be applied. 

4. It has been usual also to express the mechanical efficacy 
by the number of pounds raised one foot ; for whatever be the 
resistance, and whatever be the space through which the 
moving power acts upon it, the effect can always be reduced, 
as has been already explained, to an equivalent number of 
pounds raised one foot. 

5. The mechanical virtue of coals, thus explained and 
applied to a steam engine, has been technically called the 
duty of the fuel. Thus a bushel of coals consumed in the 
furnace of an engine will enable such engine to exert at the 
working point a mechanical effect equivalent to a certain num- 
ber of pounds raised one foot high : this effect is the duty 
of the fuel, or as is sometimes said, the duty of the engine. 

6. The duty of the engine is therefore not the entire 
mechanical effect developed by the fuel in producing evapo- 
ration ; for a portion of the mechanical power of the steam 
evolved in the boiler, and in some cases a very large portion 
of it, is expended in moving the machinery of the engine 
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itself : all such portion is intercepted therefore between the 
furnace and the working point. The duty, properly speak- 
ing, is the net mechanical force developed by the steam, or 
such portion only which is available for the work to which 
the engine is applied. 

7. The duty of engines varies within very wide limits, 
according to the purpose to which they are applied. In this 
respect engines may be reduced to three classes : — 1st, Such 
as are used in the mining districts of Cornwall, where the 
economy of fuel is pushed to its extreme limit ; — 2ndly, The 
stationary engines used in the manufactories generally, in 
which class may also be included marine engines; — 3rdly, 
Locomotive engines on railways. 

8. In the Cornish engines, where alone very accurate 
observations are made on the mechanical effect produced, 
and on the economy of fuel, it has been found, in some cases, 
that by the combustion of a bushel of coals an effect has been 
produced by the engine equivalent to 125 millions of pounds, 
or what is the same, 62,000 tons, raised a foot high. This, 
however, is not to be understood as an average result. In 
producing it, the utmost care was taken to guard against 
every source of waste of power. 

9. The more common duty obtained from a well-managed 
engine used in the mining districts has been from 80 to 90 
millions of pounds, or at the rate of one million of pounds 
raised one foot for every pound of coal consumed, — a result 
remarkable enough in itself, and easily remembered. 

10. In the ordinary stationary engines belonging to the 
second class, where the same scrupulous attention to economy 
cannot be or is not paid, the duty, according to the commonly 
received estimate, is in round numbers about 20 millions of 
pounds for a bushel of coal, being four times less than that 
of the good Cornish engines, and six times less than the duty 
which has in certain cases been obtained. 

11. In the locomotive engines worked on railways the 
economy of fuel is of course still less ; but in this application 
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of the engine the economy of fuel becomes a consideration 
so subordinate, that it need not be enlarged on here. 

12. The great economy obtained in the engines used in 
Cornwall is the result of a variety of contrivances, some of 
which, such as the protection of the machinery from radiation, 
have been already mentioned. The boilers are constructed of 
extraordinary magnitude, in proportion to the power expected 
from them ; the furnace is of proportionate size ; the com- 
bustion is slow ; the heating surface is very extensive, and 
the intensity of heat upon it very slight ; the flues are of 
great length, and the heated air is not permitted to escape 
until the last available portion of heat has been extracted 
from it ; the fuel is managed in the furnaces with the most 
extreme care, the combustion being perfect. Added to all 
this, the steam is used at a pressure of from 35 to 50 lb. per 
square inch above the pressure of the atmosphere, and the 
expansive principle extensively applied. 

13. In giving these last estimates of the duty of fuel iu 
the engines used in the manufactures generally, it is right to 
observe, that owing partly to the difficulty of ascertaining the 
actual mechanical effect produced, and partly to the negligence 
of proprietors of engines, the estimates of duty are of the most 
loose and inaccurate description. When an engine is applied, 
as is generally the case in Cornwall, directly to the elevation 
of water or other heavy matter, it is easy to observe the me- 
chanical effect it produces ; but when an engine is applied to 
give motion to the works of a factory, to drive spinning-frames, 
power-looms, or printing-presses, it is not so easy a matter to 
reduce the effect it produces to an equivalent weight raised 
a given height. In the case of locomotive engines the same 
difficulty ought not to exist ; yet it is surprising that until 
a very recent period, errors the most monstrous prevailed 
respecting the real mechanical effect produced by these 
machines. It was, for example, long assumed as a maxim, 
that the resistance offered by a given train of carriages to a 
locomotive engine was independent of the speed, or in other 
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words, the same at all speeds. This error was not brought 
to light until the year 1838, when it was demonstrated, by a 
series of experiments conducted by me, that the resistance 
was augmented in a very higli ratio with the speed. 

CIIAP. XVIII. — HOW THE POWER OF AN ENGINE IS ESTIMATED 
AND EXPRESSED, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM ITS DUTY. 

1. The duty, as we have seen, is the practical effect pro- 
duced by the given weight of coal without reference to time. 
Thus, whether a bushel of coal raises 20 millions of pounds 
a foot in one hour or in ten hours, the duty of the engine is 
exactly the same. But the power of the engine is quite 
different. 

2. The power of the engine is estimated by the mechanical 
effect it is capable of producing in a given time. 

When steam engines were first brought into use, the work 
to which they were applied had been previously done by 
horses who worked the mills. It was convenient, therefore, 
and indeed indispensable, to express the mechanical capabi- 
lities of these machines by declaring the number of horses 
which one of them would supersede ; and hence the term 
now so general, horse-power, came into use. At first this 
expression had but a vague signification, and was understood 
by the manufacturers and .capitalists who intended to employ 
the steam engine in the literal sense of the actual number of 
horses whose expense would be saved to them by it. But 
after the engine had completely superseded horses in the 
arts and manufactures, and it became necessary to express 
its effects with greater precision, instead of abandoning the 
term horse-power, an arbitrary signification was given to it 
by Watt, which it has since retained. The word horse- 
power, then, as applied to the steam engine, means the 
capability of the engine to produce a mechanical effect per 
minute equivalent to 33,0001b. raised one foot. 

3. Thus an engine of 10 horse-power means one w’hich in 
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working is capable of producing a mechanical effect per minute 
of 330,000 lb. raised one foot, or an effect per hour equivalent 
to 20 millions of pounds, very nearly, raised one foot. 

4. When a steam engine is declared to be of such or 
such a horse-power, the expression must be understood in a 
qualified sense. Thus it is assumed that the furnace is 
worked in a certain average manner, and that a proportional 
evaporation takes place in the boiler. An engine whose 
nominal power is that of 100 horses may, by urging the 
furnace in an extraordinary manner, be made to produce an 
effect much greater than that of its nominal power ; or, on 
the other hand, by keeping the furnace low, it may be, and 
frequently is, worked considerably under its nominal power. 

CHAP. XIX. — WHAT DIMENSIONS OF THE BOILER AND FURNACE 
ARE NECESSARY FOR AN ENGINE OR GIVEN POWER. 

1. The technical rules adopted by engineers for the pro- 
portion of engines corresponding to any required power, are 
generally understood as applicable only to the second class 
of engines enumerated already, namely, those generally 
used in the manufactories and in steam navigation. 

2. The Cornish engines, on the one hand, and locomotive 
engines on the other, are exceptional extremes, each being 
worked in a manner peculiar to itself. In the one, much 
larger dimensions are allowed for the production of a 
given power, the action of the furnaces being of low 
intensity ; while in the other, the dimensions producing a 
given power are much smaller, and the consequent action of 
the furnaces much more intense. 

What we shall therefore state here will be understood to 
have reference to the second class of engines above mentioned. 

3. In calculating the mechanical force developed in the 
evaporation of water, we have seen that one cubic inch of 
water, converted into steam, produces a mechanical force 
sufficient to raise a ton weight a foot high. It would there- 
fore follow that to raise 20 millions of pounds a foot high, 
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would require the evaporation of 1000 cubic inches of water. 
But this calculation refers to the entire mechanical force 
developed in the evaporation. A portion of this force is, 
however, expended in moving the engine itself, and is wasted 
in various ways before it reaches the working point ; and it 
is customary for engine-makers to allow for this from 35 to 
45 per cent, of the entire mechanical force developed in the 
evaporation. Now since there are 1728 cubic inches in a 
cubic foot, it follows that by such an allowance for waste of 
power, the net effect of a cubic foot of water evaporated per 
hour would be one nominal horse-power. 

4. Such is the general usage of boiler-makers, but it would 
be most erroneous to assume that this usage is based upon 
even a loose calculation : there can be no doubt that the 
power expended in waste and uncondensed steam, and in 
moving the engine in any tolerably managed machine, must 
be considerably less than this. The error, however, lies on 
the safe side ; it is better to have superfluous boiler power 
than a stint of steam. A boiler having more evaporating 
power than is needed, can always be worked as much under 
its power as may be desired; but when an engineer is 
obliged to push a boiler above its legitimate power, both 
waste and danger ensue. It must not therefore be assumed,- 
as has been done by some writers, that engine-makers adopt 
these rules from ignorance. Although they do not in general 
seek for an accurate knowledge of the amount of power 
expended in moving the engine and in waste steam, they are 
nevertheless fully aware that the allowance they make is 
greater than its amount ; and in the absence of such exact 
knowledge, it is clear they are right in adopting an excessive 
estimate. 

5. From what has been stated, therefore, it follows that 
• for every horse-power which the engine is expected to exert, 

a power of evaporating a cubic foot of water per hour is 
provided in the boiler. 

6. When the term horse-power is applied, therefore, to 
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boilers, in reference to their capability of evaporation, it is to 
be understood as indicating the evaporation at the rate of a 
cubic foot of water per hour : thus, by a boiler of 50 horse- 
power, is to be understood a boiler capable of evaporating 
50 cubic feet of water per hour, the furnaces being worked 
in the ordinary way. 

7. The magnitude of the grate and the extent of heating 
surface necessary to produce a given rate of evaporation, vary 
more or less in different engines, and according to the prac- 
tice of different engineers; but still, in common engines 
used in the arts and manufactures, there are average 
standards which it is useful to know. 

8. Thus it is generally agreed, that the dimensions of the 
grate necessary for a boiler of a certain power should be 
regulated by allowing a square foot of grate surface for 
every horse-power in the boiler. Thus it follows, that as 
much fuel is consumed per hour upon a square foot of the 
surface of the grate, as is necessary and sufficient to evaporate 
a cubic foot of water. 

9. The dimensions of the surface of the boiler exposed to 
the action of heat, whether by radiation or by the contact of 
heated air in the flues, is generally estimated at the rate of 
15 square feet for a horse-power. Thus a boiler of 50 horse- 
power would require a heating surface of 750 square feet. 

10. These are not only average standards from which 
individual boilers and furnaces of the class we more particu- 
larly refer to, vary more or less considerably, but they are 
altogether inapplicable to the two extreme classes of boilers, 
— the Cornish on the one hand, and the locomotive on the 
other. 

11. In the Cornish boilers a slow combustion is main- 
tained on the grates, and although the fuel is placed upon 
them in a thicker layer, the intensity of the heat from a given 
surface is considerably less than in the ordinary boilers. 
Accordingly, for a given rate of evaporation, at least double 
the extent of grate surface is allowed. We find, therefore. 
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uhat two square feet are given for every cubic foot of water 
per hour to be evaporated. 

12. In like manner, as in these boilers the heat acts 
with less intensity on a given surface of the boiler, a pro- * 
portionally greater heating surface is necessary to produce 

a given rate of evaporation. In these cases a still greater 
departure from the common boiler is necessary ; and instead 
of 15 square feet being allowed for a cubic foot of water per 
hour evaporated, we find 4 and 5 times this surface given. 

13. The flame and heated air are also made to traverse a 
much greater length of flues before they enter the chimney. 

14. Thus, while 60 feet length of flues are allowed in a 
common wagon boiler, 150 or upwards are frequently given 
in the Cornish boilers. 

15. These circumstances will at once indicate the different 
mode of operation, and the different quality of these two 
classes of boilers. 

16. The locomotive boiler is in the other extreme. Instead 
of one square foot of grate surface evaporating one cubic foot 
of water per hour, it usually evaporates 8 cubic feet. As 
the heat developed in a given time may be taken as nearly 
proportional to the water evaporated, it follows that the 
calorific action of a square foot of the grate of a loco- 
motive is 8 times that of a square foot of the grate of a 
common stationary engine, and 16 times that of a Cornish 
engine. 

17. The intensity of the combustion maintained in the 
furnaces of locomotive engines may be thus in some measure 
conceived. 

I have myself witnessed a set of new grate bars partially 
fused and rendered useless in a trip of 30 miles. The splen- 
dour of the burning fuel in these furnaces is sometimes so 
intense, that it impresses the eye with the same pain as is 
sustained in looking at the sun. 

18. The Cornish boilers, which differ so extremely in their 
mode of operation and effects from the locomotives, resemble 

E 
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them nevertheless very closely in their form. Both are 
cylindrical, and the flues in both consist of metal tubes, 
traversing the length of the boiler. In the Cornish boilers 
the tubes are of iron, and of considerable diameter. In the 
locomotive boilers they are of brass, and very small in 
diameter. 

19. The diameter of the Cornish boilers is usually about 
5 tli of their length. Where great power is required, it is 
found more convenient to use two or more boilers than ono 
of larger dimensions. A common proportion for these 
boilers is from 36 to 40 feet of length, and from 6 to 7 feet 
in diameter. The locomotive boilers are usually from 8 to 
10 feet long, and from to 4i in diameter. 

20. The common published reports of the consumption of 
fuel are usually given by expressing the weight of coal con- 
sumed per hour per horse-power ; but unless it be ascer- 
tained that the real working power of the engine and the 
consumption of fuel are equal to, and do not exceed its 
nominal power, such reports lead to erroneous conclusions. 
The common allowance of fuel for stationary engines and 
marine engines, when working to their full power, is 10 lb. 
per horse-power per hour. The consumption, however, is 
undoubtedly less than this when the engines are properly 
constructed and carefully worked : 7 and 8 lb. per horse- 
power is a very common consumption for well-managed 
engines. In the Cornish engines the common consumption 
is little more than 5 lb. per horse-power per hour. 

CHAP. XX. — WIIAT DIMENSIONS OP THE CYLINDER AND OTHER 

MACHINERY ARE REQUISITE FOR A GIVEN POWER OF ENGINE. 

1. Nothing can be more vague, uncertain, and arbitrary, 
than the rules adopted by engineers in reference to this 
problem. It may be truly stated that every engine-maker 
has his own standards, to which he attaches invariably as 
much infallibility as if this mechanical problem were capable 
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of as certain and demonstrative solution as a problem in 
common geometry. 

2. It will be obvious, on the slightest consideration, that 
the magnitude of the cylinder and piston necessary to pro- 
duce a given working power, must depend on the pressure 
of the steam after it enters the cylinder, and the velocity 
with which the piston is driven, the degree of perfection of 
the vacuum on the other side of the piston, and the extent 
to which the expansive principle is introduced. In general, 
however, it has been the practice to apply the calculation to 
low-pressure engines, that is to say, to those in which the 
steam, after it enters the cylinder, lias not a pressuro 
exceeding the atmosphere by more than 4 or 5 lb. per square 
inch, and in which the piston is supposed to move at the 
average rate of 200 feet per minute. These conditions 
being assumed, and a good vacuum being sustained in the 
condenser, 22 square inches of the piston are allowed for 
every nominal horse-power of the engine. 

3. Where these rules are observed, the nominal power of 
an engine may always be obtained by dividing the number of 
square inches in the surface of the piston by 22 ; or, which 
is the same, by dividing the square of the diameter of the 
piston, expressed in inches, by 28. 

4. Again, if it be required to fmd the magnitude of the 
piston necessary for an engine of a given power, it is only 
necessary to multiply the number expressing the power by 
28, and the square root of the product will be the diameter 
of the piston. 

5. It must be carefully observed, however, that such rules 
are only applicable so long as the piston moves with the 
above velocity, and is urged by low-pressure steam at the 
above rate. 

6. Indeed, it may be observed generally that the mode 
of expressing the mechanical capabilities of engines by 
horse-power, frequently leads to most erroneous conclusions, 
and it has lately been accordingly much discontinued 

e 2 
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among engineers and scientific men. In locomotive engines 
it is not applied at all ; nor, indeed, in the Cornish 
engines. 

7. The proportion of the diameter to the stroke of the 
cylinder, as its length is called, varies very much according 
to the purposes to which the engine is applied. In marine 
engines, for example, where the cylinder has a vertical 
position, and the engine is stinted in height, the stroke very 
little exceeds the diameter. In stationary land engines the 
proportion of the diameter to the stroke is frequently that of 
1 to 2. 

8. The dimensions of the air-pump, condenser, and other 
parts of the engine, bear a certain proportion to those of 
the cylinder, which are but little departed from by engine- 
makers. 

9. Thus the air-pump has usually half the stroke and half 
the area of the piston, and consequently its capacity is a 
quarter of that of the cylinder : nevertheless some engineers 
maintain that a larger proportion of air-pump augments the 
efficiency of the machine. 



CHAP. XXI. — HOW THE INTERNAL CONDITION OF THE BOILER 
AND ENGINE IS RENDERED EXTERNALLY MANIFEST. 

1. To enable the engine-man to maintain the boiler and 
machinery in a state of efficient operation, it is necessary 
that he should be at all times informed of their internal 
condition. A class of contrivances for indicating this has 
therefore exercised the invention of those to whom we 
are indebted for the improvement of this department of 
mechanical art. 

2. One of the most obvious circumstances attending the 
internal condition of the boiler, which it is necessary that 
the engine-mau should at all times know, is the quantity of 
water in it. If the level of the water get below the flues, the 
boiler incurs the danger of becoming red-hot, and bursting : 
if the level of the water be too high, the steam room in 
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the boiler becomes insufficient, and the spray of the boiling 
water, mingled with the steam, passes through the steam 
pipes into the cylinder, producing a waste of heat and other 
inconveniences. This effect is called 'priming. The level 
of the water in the boiler should therefore always be known. 

3. The earliest and most simple contrivance for indicating 
this is the gauge-cocks. These cocks are two common stop- 
cocks, screwed or cemented into the boiler, one above the 
point at which the level of the water ought to stand, and the 
other below it. When the water is at the proper level, steam 
should issue on opening the one, and water on opening the 
other. If water issue from the upper cock, the boiler is too 
full ; and if steam issue from the lower cock, the boiler is too 
empty. So long as steam issues from the upper and water 
from the lower, the level of the water is at its right point. 

4. In boilers maintained in a very violent ebullition, 
where a highly intense furnace is used, the agitation near 
the surface renders the indication of the gauge-cocks some- 
times uncertain, and another contrivance is either substituted 
for them, or used in connexion with them. 

5. If it were possible to have a glass boiler, the level of the 
water would always be visible ; but instead of a boiler all glass, 
we may have a strong glass plate inserted into the side or end 
of the boiler, at the level at which the water ought to stand, 
and through this plate the surface of the water might be seen ; 
but the great agita tion of the water in ebullition would render 
this observation uncertain : the object is therefore accom- 
plished by the glass water gauge , (see Chapter xxyii., title 
“ Glass Water Gauge") which is a strong glass tube placed 
in a vertical position outside the boiler, communicating at the 
top and bottom by metal tub^s with the interior. The water 
in the boiler enters the lower end of this tube, and the steam 
enters the upper end; and by the common principles of 
hydrostatics, the pressure of the steam in the tube and in 
the boiler being the same, the water in the tube will stand 
at the same level a3 the water in the boiler. 
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6. To guard against the effects of the accidental fracture 
of this tube, stop-cocks are usually placed between the ends 
of it and the boiler, by which the communication between it 
and the boiler is cut off at pleasure. When the engine-man 
desires to ascertain the level of the water in the boiler, he 
opens both the stop-cocks, but at other times it is more 
prudent to keep them closed. 

7. This expedient has the advantage over the gauge-cocks, 
inasmuch as it indicates the exact level of the water. 

8. Another contrivance used for the same purpose consists 
in a float, formed of a hollow casing of metal ; to . this is 
attached a rod which passes through the top of the boiler. 

As the level of the water rises or falls in the boiler, this 
float rises or falls with it, and the rod is pushed upwards or 
drawn downwards, as the case may be. An index of any 
kind may be attached to this rod, which should play upon a 
divided scale, indicating the position of the float and the level 
of the water. 

9. Another expedient is sometimes used, which consists of 
a tube let in through the top of the boiler, and descending 
to a point below which the water ought not to fall : at the 
top of this tube is fixed a steam whistle. 

10. So long as the level of the water is above the lower 
end of the tube, a column of water will be sustained in the 
tube by the pressure of the steam within the boiler ; but 
when the level subsides below the mouth of the tube, then 
steam, rushing through the tube, will issue from the whistle, 
and produce an alarm which will give notice of the want of 
water in the boiler. 

11. This last contrivance can only be used in low-pressure 
boilers, where the column of water which will balance the 
steam is not too high. 

12. It is most necessary at all times that the pressure of 
the steam within the boiler should be known, and provision 
should be made to prevent its exceeding a certain limit. 
This is accomplished by the common safety valve. 
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This valve is an ordinary conical valve, placed in the top of 
the boilei’, and fitting into its seat, so as to be steam-tight. 
It is loaded with a weight which determines the maximum 
pressure to which the steam is allowed to attain. Thus, if 
it be intended, as in low-pressure boilers generally, that the 
steam should not exceed 6 lb. per square inch, then the 
safety valve is loaded with a weight, regulated in such pro- 
portion to the magnitude of its surface exposed to the steam, 
that whenever the pressure of the steam exceeds this limit, 
it forces the valve open, and escapes until the pressure is 
reduced to the proper limit. 

13. The safety valve, however, affords an indication that 
the pressure of the steam does not exceed a certain amount, 
rather than an indication of what that pressure actually is. 

14. The steam gauge exhibits the exact amount of this 
pressure. 

15. The mercurial steam gauge generally used in low- 
pressure boilers (see Chap, xxvn., title “ Mercurial Steam 
Gauge for Low-pressure Boilers ”) consists of a siphon tube 
■with equal legs, half-filled with mercury; one end is cemented 
into a pipe which enters that part of the boiler which con- 
tains the steam ; the other end is open to the atmosphere. 
A stop-cock is usually provided between this gauge and the 
boiler, so that it may be put in communication with the 
boiler at pleasure. When the stop-cock is open, the steam 
acting on the mercury in one leg of the gauge presses it 
down, and the mercury in the other leg rises. The difference 
between the two columns is the height of mercury which 
corresponds to the excess of the pressure of the steam in the 
boiler above the pressure of the atmosphere ; or, in other 
words, to the effective pressure on the safety valve. If half 
a pound per inch be allowed for the length of this column, 
we shall obtain, in pounds per square inch, the effective 
pressure of the steam. 

1G. If the siphon steam gauge were made of glass, the 
height of the mercurial column representing the pressure of 
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the steam could be obtained by inspection, a scale being 
annexed; but to avoid accidental fractures, this tube is 
usually made of iron, and the level of the mercury is indi- 
cated by a float, having a rod attached, similar to the gauge- 
float already described for indicating the level of the water. 
To this rod may be attached any convenient index and scale. 

17. Owing to the obstruction which the steam encounters 
in passing through the steam pipes and valves, its pressure 
undergoes a greater or less diminution on its way to the 
cylinder. To ascertain the effective pressure, therefore, in 
the cylinder, a steam gauge is sometimes placed upon the 
steam pipe, as close as possible to the cylinder. 

18. A custom has been adopted too generally of estimating 
the pressure of the steam in the cylinder by its pressure in 
the boiler, assuming that between the two there is but a 
slight difference. Nothing can be more erroneous than this. 
Between the pressure of the steam in the boiler and in the 
cylinder there may be almost any amount of difference. If 
the throttle valve be nearly closed while the pressure of the 
steam in the boiler is very high, the pressure of steam which 
works the piston may be very low ; and, on the other hand, 
if the throttle valve be nearly open, there may not be a 
considerable difference between the two. 

19. To calculate, therefore, in general the effective power 
of the engine, by taking, as is commonly done, the pressure 
of the steam in the boiler, and multiplying that by the area 
of the piston and its velocity, is a most fallacious method. 
The indicator already described may be used to determine 
the average pressure of steam on the piston, and thus the 
effective action of the piston may be calculated ; or, if the 
actual quantity of water transmitted in the state of steam to 
the cylinder be known, the mechanical effect of this can be 
calculated independently of any consideration of the pressure 
of the steam, or even of the magnitude of the piston. It 
will, however, be necessary even in this case to determine 
the resistance of the uncondensed steam. 
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20. In high-pressure boilers, where steam is worked at 40 
and 50 lb. above the atmosphere, or at even higher pressures, 
the mercurial steam gauge is inconvenient, owing to the 
height of the column of mercury which the pressure would 
sustain, and from other causes. This inconvenience is espe- 
cially felt in locomotive engines. In stationary engines it is 
always possible to provide a permanent mercurial steam 
gauge of sufficient height, whatever be the pressure of the 
steam ; and indeed it is desirable so to do, for there is no 
measure of the force of the steam so certain and exact. In 
locomotive engines, however, and in other cases where a tall 
column of mercury is inadmissible, the pressure of the steam 
is indicated by a spring steelyard, which is made to act upon 
the safety valve. (See Chap, xxvii., title “ Spring Safety 
Valve”) This instrument is in principle precisely the same 
as the common spring steelyards used in domestic economy. 
A scale is attached to it, upon which an index plays, by 
which the pressure on the valve is expressed in lbs. per 
square inch. The instrument is usually screwed down, so 
that the valve will only be opened when the steelyard 
indicates a certain pressure. 

21. It is customary, more especially in high-pressure 
engines, to provide two safety valves, one of which shall be 
removed from the interference of the engine-man. This 
precaution prevents the danger which would arise from the 
engine-man overloading the valve, or from the valve becoming 
fixed in its seat from accidental causes, which sometimes 
happens. 

22. When a boiler ceases to be worked, and the fire has 
been extinguished, the steam which filled its interior will be 
speedily condensed, and the interior would become a vacuum. 
In this case a prodigious amount of amospheric pressure, 
acting on the external surface of the boilers inwards, would 
have a tendency to crush it. This contingency is sometimes 
provided against by a safety valve which opens inwards. So 
long as the boiler is in operation, this valve is kept closed by 

e 3 
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the pressure of the steam ; when it ceases to be worked, it is 
opened by the pressure of the atmosphere. 

23. It is most necessary for the efficient operation of the 
engine that the state of the vacuum in the condenser should 
be at all times known. For this purpose an indicator is 
adopted, called the barometer gauge, forming one of the most 
important appendages of the condensing steam engine. (See 
Chap, xi vi i., title 11 Barometer Gauge.") 

2i. This instrument, as its name imports, is a common 
barometer, but the top of the tube, instead of being closed, is 
made to communicate with the condenser. The atmospheric 
pressure, acting as usual in barometers, on the mercury in 
the cistern, presses a column of mercury up the tube. If 
the vacuum in the condenser were as perfect as that which 
is at the top of the barometric tube, then the column of 
mercury in this instrument would stand at exactly the same 
height as in the common barometer ; but as this is never the 
case, there is a difference of height which is due to the pres- 
sure of uncondensed steam and air, which, notwithstanding 
the action of the air-pump, will always remain in more or less 
quantity in the condenser. The difference, therefore, between 
the height of the column of mercury in the barometer gauge 
communicating with the condenser, and in a true barometer 
placed near it, will give, in inches of mercury, the pressure 
which re-acts upon the piston against the steam. 

25. In well-managed engines the barometer gauge is 
seldom more than an inch below the true barometer, which 
would give half-a-pound per square inch for the pressure 
re-acting on the piston. 

26. If the barometer gauge stand too low, it indicates the 
presence cither of uncondensed vapour or of air in the con- 
denser. This may arise either from too little or too much 
water being thrown in by the condensing jet. If too little 
be thrown in, the condensation will be imperfect, and 
uncondensed vapour will lower the gauge : if too much be 
thrown in, an accumulation of air will be produced faster 
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than the pump can remove it, and the gauge •will be similarly 
affected. The adjustment of the jet is a matter, therefore, 
that should be carefully attended to. The cock which 
governs the jet has a handle to which an index is attached, 
playing upon a divided scale ; and according to the position 
of that index, the cock is more or less opened or closed. 

CIIAP. XXII. — HOW THE WANTS OF THE BOILER AND ENGINE 

ARE SUPPLIED, AND HOW THEIR OPERATION IS REGULATED. 

1. If the work executed by a steam engine were subject 
to no variation whatever, the rate at which the steam should 
be supplied to the cylinder and generated in the boiler 
would be uniform also ; and as the production of such steam 
necessarily bears an uniform ratio to the development of 
heat in the furnace, this last would be also uniform. The 
development of heat in the furnace being in direct ratio to 
the supply of air, or what is the same, the draft in the 
chimney, it would follow that an engine perfectly uniform in 
its action would require an invariable adjustment of the 
flues, an invariable rate of evaporation in the boiler, and an 
invariable magnitude of communication between the boiler 
and cylinder for the supply of steam. 

2. But in practice it is found that the work to be executed - 
by machinery of this kind is subject to more or less variation, 
requiring a greater or less intensity from time to time in the 
moving power. 

3. This necessitates a corresponding variation in the action 
of the steam in the cylinder. This variation is produced by 
the throttle valve, placed in the pipe by which steam is con- 
ducted to the cylinder. (See Jig. art. 17.) This valve is a 
circular plate, corresponding nearly with the magnitude of 
the pipe in which it is placed. It is so constructed as to 
turn on an axis which coincides with one of its diameters, 
and its movement ,its governed by a lever or handle on the 
outside of the steam pipe. When this circular plate is 
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turned so as to present its edge to the current of steam, 
that current is allowed to pass without obstruction to the 
cylinder ; but when it is turned so that its face is presented 
to the steam, the current is altogether stopped. Between 
these two extreme positions it may have any intermediate 
inclination by which the flow of steam to the cylinder shall 
be regulated in any desired manner. 

4. Supposing this valve to be adjusted from time to time, 
so as to proportion the quantity of steam admitted to the 
cylinder to the quantity of work to be done, the production 
of the steam in the boiler will have to be considered. If this 
production be uniform, it must be adequate in quantity to the 
greatest amount of steam at any time required by the cylinder. 

5. When less than this is admitted to the cylinder by the 
action of the throttle valve, an accumulation would neces- 
sarily take place in the boiler, and the pressure on the safety 
valve becoming excessive, the surplus steam would blow off. 
This would occasion, of course, a corresponding waste of 
fuel. The remedy for this would be a contrivance by which 
the rate of evaporation in the boiler can be augmented or 
diminished at pleasure, according to the wants of the cylinder. 
This will obviously be accomplished by any contrivance which 
will stimulate or slacken the furnace at pleasure. Now since 
the action of the furnace is regulated by the intensity of the 
draft, exactly as the action of the piston is regulated by the 
intensity of the steam admitted to it, the same kind of regu- 
lator may be applied to the one as has been applied to the 
other. A plate called a damper is therefore introduced at 
some convenient point in the flue near the chimney. This 
plate is generally made like a sliding shutter. When it is 
let down it stops the flue altogether, and the fire would be 
extinguished ; when it is drawn up to the limit of its play, 
the flue is altogether open, and the draft is at its extreme 
power ; between these limits the damper may have an inde- 
finite variety of positions, leaving more or less of the flue 
open, so as to give to the draft any required intensity. 
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6. It is easy to imagine an attendant working these two 
instruments so as to regulate the action of the machinery. 
When the resistance on the working point is lightened, the 
throttle valve is partially closed, so as to diminish the supply 
of steam ; and at the same time the damper is partially closed, 
so as to diminish the draft : on the other hand, when the 
load on the machinery is increased, the throttle valve is 
opened, so as to augment the supply of steam and increase 
the action on the piston : and the damper is raised, so as to 
increase the intensity of the combustion and augment the 
rate of evaporation in the boiler. 

7. It would be obviously desirable that these contrivances, 
which we have here supposed to be regulated at the discre- 
tion of the attendant on the engine, should be regulated by 
the wants of the engine itself, so as to be made self-acting, like 
the valves which regulate the supply of steam to the cylinder. 

8. This is accordingly accomplished by very simple and 
effectual means in low-pressure boilers, to which we more 
particularly advert at present. A tube is inserted, which 
descends in the boiler below the level of the water ; the 
pressure of the steam supports in this tube a column of 
water of a certain height, and as the pressure of the steam 
varies, this column varies in height. A float is introduced 
in the tube, and supported by this column of water. A 
chain attached to this float is conducted over one or more 
pulleys, and carried to the damper, which is suspended to 
it. Now let us suppose the throttle valve either opened or 
closed, as the case may be. If it be opened, the supply of 
steam passing from the boiler to the cylinder is augmented ; 
the pressure of steam in the boiler is for the moment 
diminished by this exhaustion : the column of water in the 
tube falls by reason of the diminished pressure ; the float 
supported by it falls with it, and, drawing down the chain, 
draws up the damper; the draft through the furnace is 
augmented, the combustion is stimulated, the heat which 
acts on the boiler increased, and the evaporation accelerated 
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until the production of steam becomes adequate to the 
demauds of the cylinder. 

9. In this way the varying demands of the cylinder on 
the boiler are made to vary in a proportional manner the 
action of the furnace, on which the generation of steam 
depends : when the cylinder consumes much steam, the 
damper is kept open ; when little, it is partially closed. 

10. The superintendence of the damper by the engine- 
man is therefore superseded. The engine itself works it 
more regularly and perfectly than could be done by any 
manual superintendence. 

11. This arrangement is called the self-acting damper. 

12. In steam-engines in general, and especially in those 
used in the manufactories, the rate at which steam is 
supplied to the cylinder ought to be proportionate to the 
work which the engine has to perform ; if not, whenever the 
resistance on the engine should be diminished, the speed of 
the piston would be augmented ; and whenever the resist- 
ance should be augmented, the speed of the piston would be 
diminished, and a continually varying and irregular motion 
would necessarily take place in the engine, and would be 
transmitted to the machinery which it works. This is in 
general incompatible with the exigencies of the arts and 
manufactures, in which there is a certain rate of motion or 
speed which ought to be imparted to the machinery, and 
which ought neither to be permitted to decline or augment. 

13. Now, since occasional variations in the resistance are 
inevitable, the only way to maintain an uniform ■velocity in 
the engine and in the machinery it drives, is to provide 
means of regulating the supply of steam, so that the rate at 
which it shall flow into the cylinder shall be varied in the 
exact proportion of the resistance. This might, as I have 
already stated, be accomplished by the manual superintend- 
ence of the throttle valve, but a much more certain and 
efficacious expedient was supplied in the governor, by the 
fertile invention of Watt. 
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14. To make the principle of the governor comprehended, 
we must refer to a well-known property of the common 
pendulum used as the regulator of time-pieces. It is the 
property of this instrument, that when it oscillates in obedi- 
ence to gravity from side to side in a circular arch, the time 
of its vibration will be the same whether the arches in which 
it vibrates are long or short, provided only the angle of its 
vibration be not considerable : if the arches be short, its 
motion will be slow ; if long, its velocity will be proportion- 
ally great ; and thus, whether long or short, the time of 
accomplishing a complete vibration will be the same. This 
well-known property of the pendulum is called isochronism. 

15. Now if the pendulous knob, instead of vibrating in a 
circular arch, be made to whirl with a circular motion round 
an axis, the knob, in virtue of the centrifugal force produced 
by the rotation, will have a tendency to recede from the axis 
round which the motion takes place ; and when it assumes 
such a position that the tendency to recede is equal to its 
tendency to descend, in virtue of its weight, it will remain at 
a fixed distance from the axis round which it revolves, neither 
receding from, nor approaching to it. 

1G. It is a property of this arrangement, quite analogous 
to the isochronism of the pendulum, and indeed depending 
on the same physical principles, that the time of revolution 
necessary to produce this equilibrium, and to keep the knob 
at a fixed distance from the axis, without receding from or 
approaching to it, is the same whatever be the distance of 
the knob from the axis, provided only that the angle of 
obliquity of the rod be not considerable ; and even though 
such angle have some considerable magnitude, the times of 
revolution corresponding to the state of equilibrium will not 
be considerably different. 

17. This expedient, known by the name of the conical 
; pendulum , was applied by Watt, with his usual felicity and 
success, to the regulation of the throttle valve. The arrange- 
ment, as usually adopted, is represented in the following 
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figure. Two balls i are attached to the ends of equal rods 
of metal H G. The arrangement is composed of a series of 



i 




j ointed rods ho, which play upon a vertical spindle o d, 
being fixed at h, but capable of sliding upon it at E. When 
the balls are separated so that the rods h g become more 
divergent, the arms h f open, and the pivots f, separating, 
draw down the collar e, which, as I have stated, slides upon 
the spindle ; and on the contrary, when the balls approach 
each other, the arms H F also approach each other, and the 
collar E is forced up. Thus, according to the distances of 
the balls from the vertical spindle, the collar e ascends or 
descends. In the collar e is inserted the forked end k of 
the lever n l k. The end n of this lever is connected, as 
represented in the figure, with the throttle valve t, and the 
proportion and position of the rods are so adjusted that 
when the balls descend towards their lowest position, the 
throttle valve becomes open; and when they separate, it 
becomes gradually closed. 

A grooved wheel a b, or oftener a toothed pinion, is fixed 
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upon the axle of the spindle, which receives its motion from 
any convenient part of the machinery. 

Now let us suppose that the load on the engine is suddenly 
diminished. A momentary augmentation of speed will take 
place in the piston, and an increased velocity be imparted to 
the wheel a b and the balls of the governor ; these balls will 
consequently fly further from the vertical spindle, the fork K 
will be drawn down, the throttle valve t partially closed, and 
the supply of steam to the cylinder diminished. 

If, on the other hand, the load on the engine be increased, 
the speed of the piston will be momentarily slackened, the 
velocity of the wheel a b will be diminished, the balls will 
descend and approach the vertical spindle, the fork k will be 
raised, and the throttle valve t partially opened. In this 
manner the governor has the effect of admitting at all times 
to the cylinder just that portion of steam which is necessary 
to give to the piston the proper velocity, the quantity being 
always proportioned to the load on the engine. 

It is to be understood that this beautiful little instrument 
exercises powers circumscribed within narrow limits; but 
these limits are sufficiently extended to accommodate them- 
selves to the variations incidental to the work which the 
engine performs. If the average amount of work varies from 
time to time, the governor can be adjusted accordingly. 

18 . I have already explained in how great a degree the 
regular supply of water to the boiler is necessary to the 
efficiency of the machine. Since the water in the boiler will 
be in the direct proportion of the work executed by the 
engine and the combustion in the furnace, it seems natural 
to seek for some self-regulating mode of feeding the boiler, 
analogous to that which we have described as governing the 
combustion in the furnace and the supply of steam to the 
cylinder. It has been already explained that a float within 
the boiler causes a rod bearing an index to ascend and 
descend, indicating always the quantity of water in the boiler. 

Now if this rod can be made to act upon a reservoir of 
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water communicating with the interior of the boiler, so as to 
open the valve and admit water when it descends, and close 
the valve so as to stop the supply when it ascends, the desired 
object will be attained. Such an arrangement has accord- 
ingly been adopted with complete success, and forms what 
is called the self-acting feeder. To the rod of the float ia 
attached a cord or chain by which it is connected with the 
end of a lever, which opens and closes a valve placed in the 
bottom of a small cistern which stands at a sufficient height 
above the boiler. A tube is inserted in the bottom of this 
cistern under the valve, which tube descends into the boiler, 
and in it a column of water is sustained by the pressure of 
the steam, as already described. 

When the level of the water subsides and the boiler 
requires feeding, the float falls, draws down the rod, opens 
the valve in the small cistern above, and lets water flow in 
through the tube : this continues until the level of the water 
is restored to its proper height, when the valve is closed. 

19. But to speak more precisely, this valve is not alter- 
nately opened and closed. The float and valve will be so 
adjusted that the latter is kept just so much open as to 
allow a stream of water to descend in the tube which is 
exactly equal to the rate of evaporation in the boiler, so that 
the level of the water is kept constantly at the same point. 

20. This arrangement, however, is only applicable to low- 
pressure boilers, for in high-pressure boilers the column of 
water which would be sustained in the tube would be too 
high. 

21. It is customary to supply the feed cistern just men- 
tioned with the water pumped from the condenser by the air- 
pump : this water, having a temperature more elevated than 
that of the atmosphere, carries back to the boiler a portion of 
heat which would otherwise be wasted. 

22. In high-pressure boilers, w r here this feeding apparatus 
would be inapplicable, the necessary quantity of water is 
driven into the boiler by forcing pumps, called feed pumps, 
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which are worked by the engine. The dimensions of these 
pumps are regulated according to the average evaporating 
power of the boiler, so that the quantity of water which 
they throw in shall be exactly equal to the quantity which 
passes in the state of steam to the cylinder. 

23. As this proportion, however, cannot be always pre- 
cisely maintained, it is necessary to provide means for 
cutting off the feed pumps, or throwing them into operation 
at pleasure. Arrangements of this kind are accordingly 
provided, and placed at the disposal of the engineer. 

24. An easy and obvious expedient suggests itself for * 
cutting off the feed, and supplying it according to the wants 

of the boiler, which, however, I do not recollect seeing 
adopted in practice. 

25. The float which rises and falls with the level of the 
water in the boiler might be made to act by its rod upon the 
gearing of the feed pumps, exactly as it acts upon the valve 
in the feed cistern in low-pressure boilers ; so that whenever 
the level of the water should become too high, the pump 
should be thrown out of gear ; and whenever it was too low, 
it should be thrown into action. 

CHAP. XXIII. — HOW THE STEAM ENGINE IS ADAPTED TO THE 
WORKING OF PUMPS. 

1. Hitherto we have considered the piston as driven in 
both directions, upwards and downwards, by steam, a vacuum 
being produced alternately on the side towards which it 
moves. 

2. When the engine is applied to work a common pump, 
the force being only required to be exerted when the pump 
buckets are raised, but not in their descent, an arrangement 
would be required in the cylinder by which the piston should 
be only driven by steam in its descent, the pump buckets 
being then raised at the other end of the beam ; but in its 
ascent the piston would be drawn up by the weight of the 
descending buckets, without any aid from the steam. Engines 
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adapted to work pumps are therefore so arranged that the 
valve shall only admit steam above the piston, a vacuum 
being made below it in the descent. Engines constructed in 
this manner are called single-acting engines, while those in 
which the steam acts both above and below the piston are 
called double-acting engines. 

3. The single-acting engine in its principle differs in no 
respect from those we have described. A valve is provided 
at the top of the cylinder, by which steam is admitted above 
the piston when it begins to descend ; another valve is pro- 
vided at the bottom, by which the steam under the piston 
passes to the condenser ; and the piston descends exactly in 
the same manner as in the double-acting engine. But 
when the piston has reached the bottom of the cylinder, a 
valve is opened which gives a communication between the 
top and the bottom of the cylinder, so that the steam which 
has just pressed the piston down now passes equally above 
and below it. The piston being then drawn up by the 
weight of the descending buckets, the steam which was 
above it passes below it, through a tube attached, in which 
the valve just mentioned, communicating between the top 
and bottom of the cylinder, is placed. When the piston has 
reached the top of the cylinder, the steam which previously 
filled the cylinder above the piston will now fill it below the 
piston; and when the piston is about to descend by the 
pressure of fresh steam admitted above it, the steam below 
it is discharged to the condenser by another valve, already 
mentioned, and so the operation proceeds. 

4. These single-acting engines are only applicable to 
pumping or to some other operation in which an intermitting 
force, acting in one direction only, is required. 

5. The double-acting engine may, however, be also applied 
to pumping by the use of a double-acting pump, a variety 
of forms of which are familiar to engineers. 

6. The most remarkable examples of the application of the 
steam engine to pumping are presented in the mining districts 
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of Cornwall, where engines constructed on an enormous 
scale are applied to the drainage of the mines. The largest 
steam engines in the world are used for this purpose. 
Cylinders 8 and 9 feet in diameter are not unprecedented. 
The expansive principle may here be applied without limit, 
inasmuch as regularity of motion is not necessary. Steam 
having a pressure of 50 lb. per square inch above the atmos- 
phere is admitted to act on the piston, and cut off after 
performing from £ to T V of the stroke, the remainder of the 
stroke being effected by the expansion alone of the steam. 

CHAP. XXIV. — HOW THE ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE COMBINED 
WITH THE PROPERTIES OP STEAM IS RENDERED EFFICIENT 
IN AN ENGINE. 

1. The machine called the atmospheric engine, which w T as 
displaced by the improved steam engine of the celebrated 
Watt, consisted of a cylinder and piston, working beam and 
pump-rods, similar in their general arrangement to those of 
the single-acting steam engine already described. The dif- 
ference consisted in this, that a vacuum being made under 
the piston by the condensation of steam, the piston was 
urged downwards, not by the pressure of the steam, but by 
that of the atmosphere which was admitted above it, the top 
of the cylinder being open. In this case the steam was 
used not directly as a mechanical agent, but indirectly to 
produce a vacuum under the piston, and so give effect to the 
atmospheric pressure above it. 

2. This system, compared with the single-acting engine, 
has many defects, the removal of which was so successfully 
accomplished by the invention of Watt. When the piston 
was pressed downwards by the atmosphere, the atmosphere 
had a tendency to cool the cylinder ; and when the piston 
was made to ascend by admitting steam under it, and thus 
giving effect to the weight of the pump-rods at the other end 
of the beam, the steam as it entered was more or less con- 
densed by the cold cylinder ; and to whatever extent this 
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condensation took place, there was a proportional waste of 
fuel. When the piston was at the top of the cylinder, and 
the cylinder under it filled with steam, a jet was introduced 
within it, as we have already described, and the steam was 
condensed ; but this method, which produced an unnecessary 
waste of fuel, is not essential to the principle of the atmos- 
pheric engine. 

3. The separate condenser of Watt being attached to it, 
the condensation is made under the piston without cooling 
the cylinder, in the same manner as in the improved engine 
of Watt. There still would remain, however, the evil of 
cooling the cylinder by the admission of the atmosphere 
above the piston. 

4. Nothing, on the other hand, is gained by using the 
atmosphere in this way. The same steam which is used to 
make a vacuum under the piston may be previously used to 
press the piston downwards, and we therefore consume a3 
much mechanical force, in the form of steam, when we use 
the atmosphere as when we exclude it. 

5. In favour of the atmospheric engine, however, as com- 
pared with the steam engine, there is a circumstance of 
sufficient importance to keep this engine still in use in dis- 
tricts where fuel is extremely cheap. In its construction 
there is much greater simplicity and cheapness, and less 
liability to get out of order. The arrangements for passing 
the top of the piston-rod through the top of the cylinder, so 
as to be steam-tight, are unnecessary, as are also those for 
parallel motion, and the valves for the admission and 
emission of steam at the top of the cylinder! These advan- 
tages, however, are but small, and will disappear every day 
as the cost of the construction of engines is diminished. 

CHAr. xxv. — now the steam-engine is constructed in 

CASES WHERE A CONDENSING APPARATUS IS INADMISSIBLE. 

1. It will be perceived that the advantages obtained 
by the vacuum produced by the condensation of steam are 
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not without draw-backs. The machinery for condensation 
is costly, bulky, and heavy, and moreover consumes a 
considerable portion of the moving power in working it. 
The. condenser requires a cistern of cold water, in which it is 
submerged. This cistern must be kept constantly supplied 
with cold water, for which purpose a pump, called the cold 
water pump, must be worked by the engine. The water 
and air admitted by the condensing jet must be continually 
pumped out by the air-pump. In many cases the steam 
engine is worked in situations in which a sufficient supply 
of cold water cannot be procured, and where the weight and 
bulk of the condenser, air-pump, and cold water pump, 
would be inadmissible. In these cases, the power of the 
steam must be worked without the advantage of the vacuum 
on the other side of the piston. Engines thus constructed 
are called non-condensing engines, and sometimes, though not 
with strict propriety, high-pressure engines. Steam having 
a greater pressure than that of the atmosphere, being 
admitted on one side of the piston, and the other side being 
left in open communication with the atmosphere, the piston 
will be urged forwards by a force proportional to the excess 
of the steam pressure above the pressure of the atmosphere, 
the friction, and other resistances. When the piston is 
thus drawn to the other end of the cylinder, the steam being 
admitted on the opposite side of the piston, and the contrary 
side being open to the atmosphere, the piston will in like 
manner be urged back again. 

2. Between the mechanism by which the admission and 
emission of the steam is effected in this machinery, and that 
which we have described in the condensing engine, there is 
no real difference. Whether the steam be allowed to 
escape to the condenser, or into the open atmosphere, the 
mechanism which governs its admission and escape will be 
the same. 

3. As the pressure of the steam in such machines must 
necessarily exceed that of the atmosphere, in a sufficient 
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proportion to supply a force necessary for the purpose to 
■which the machine is applied, the pressure is always much 
greater than is necessary where condensation is used ; and 
hence the application of the term high-pressure engines to 
such machines ; but the use of the term is objectionable, 
inasmuch as steam of an equally high pressure is often used 
in engines in which the steam is condensed and a vacuum 
produced. An example of this is presented in the engines 
used in Cornwall, where steam having a pressure of 50 lb. 
or upwards on the square inch is used. 

4. Properly speaking, therefore, high-pressure engines 
consist of two classes ; those in which the steam is not 
condensed, and those in which it is condensed. 

5. The most proper classification of engines, therefore, is 
into condensing and non-condensing engines ; the latter being 
always high-pressure engines, and the former sometimes 
high-pressure and sometimes low-pressure. 

6. By low-pressure engines is to be understood those in 
which the safety valve on the boiler is loaded at the rate of 
4 to 6 lb. per square inch. 

7. High-pressure engines is a term rather indefinite ; but 
where the valve is loaded with 20 lb. or upwards per square 
inch, the machine is generally so called. 

8. In the United States, the use of high-pressure steam 
is much more universal than in England, and 20 lb. upon a 
square inch of the safety valve would hardly be denominated 
high-pressure. This will be understood when it is stated 
that from 120 to 150 lb. per square inch is not a very 
uncommon pressure to use. 

9. In locomotive engines, the condensing apparatus is 
excluded for obvious reasons. The pressure in these is 
usually from 50 to 60 lb. per square inch. The steam 
which escapes from the cylinder, after working the engine, 
is ejected up the chimney, where it plays the part of a 
blower, and supplies that want of elevation of the chimney 
winch circumstances here exclude. 
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CHAP. XXVI. — IIOW THE MECHANICAL PRESSURE OP THE STEAM 

ON THE PISTON IS LIMITED, AND HOW THE SPEED OP THE 

PISTON IS AFFECTED BY THIS. 

It is commonly but erroneously supposed that the 
pressure which the steam exerts on the piston of an engine 
can be augmented or diminished at pleasure by augmenting 
or diminishing the pressure of the steam in the boiler. 
A moment’s attention to some universal principles of 
mechanical science will be sufficient to rectify this error. 

It is an established principle, that when a body which 
offers a definite resistance to motion is impelled by a force 
whose pressure is precisely equal to that resistance, the body 
so acted upon must be in one of two states, viz., either at 
rest, or moving with an uniform velocity. 

This principle is convertible. A state of rest or of 
uniform motion presumes that the body in such state must 
be acted upon by forces in equilibria , — that is to say, if it be 
in motion, the energy of the forces which impel it must be 
precisely equivalent to the resistance which it offers to 
them. 

To illustrate this by a practical example, let us suppose 
that a carriage placed on an uniform and level road is 
drawn by a horse at a perfectly uniform .speed. The 
resistance in this case which the carriage offers to the 
draft is precisely equivalent to the force impressed by the 
horse on the collar. 

If an experimental proof of this be required, it may be 
easily given. Let a carriage be placed on any level surface, 
and drawn by a weight carried over a pulley. When its 
motion is uniform, it will be found' that the amount of the 
weight which gives it such motion is precisely equal to the 
resistance of the carriage. 

But it will be asked, how can the energy of the impelling 
forces be greater or less than the resistance, if the object to 
which it is applied be in motion ? If it be greater than the 
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resistance it cannot do more than move it ; if it be less than 
the resistance, why does not the object stop altogether ? 
Admitting that a moving force greater in amount than the 
resistance of the body moved can be applied, it may be 
further asked, what becomes of the surplus of such moving 
force ? It is clear that the resistance cannot absorb more 
than its own amount of the moving force : on what, then, is 
the surplus expended ? 

Let the simple and familiar example of a carriage moved 
on a level road be taken. Let us suppose that the force 
exercised on the carriage is 150 lbs., while the resistance of 
the carriage to the moving power is only 100 lbs. On what 
object, then, are the other 50 lbs. expended ? 

The answer to this is extremely simple, and easily under- 
stood. When the moving force is thus greater in intensity 
than the resistance, the motion imparted to the body to 
which it is applied is not, as above, an uniform speed, but a 
speed constantly accelerated : in every succeeding second of 
time, the moving force imparts to the bqjy an increased 
velocity, and consequently an increased momentum. It is 
by this augmentation of momentum, then, that the surplua 
moving force is absorbed. It is, therefore, a living force. 
It is not, properly speaking, extinguished, as is that portion 
of the moving .force which is in equilibria with the resistance. 
The momentum which it produces in the moving body will 
be retained and expended upon something before the moving 
body can come to a state of rest. 

Accelerated motion is, then, the consequence of the 
moving force exceeding in amount the resistance of the 
body moved. 

Analogy will at once raise the presumption, that a gradu- 
ally retarded motion will be the consequence of the moving 
force being less in intensity than the resistance of the body 
moved. 

The moving force in this case balances, or as it were 
extinguishes, so much of the resistance as is equal to its 
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intensity ; the excess of the resistance, however, remains to 
be accounted for. What is its effect, and what becomes of 
it ? We suppose the body to be already in motion ; its 
weight or mass has therefore a certain momentum, which, 
by the common properties of matter, gives it a tendency to 
continue in motion. This tendency is opposed by that 
portion of the resistance which is not balanced by the 
moving force. This portion of the resistance, then, gradu- 
ally robs the moving body of its momentum, makes it move 
more and more slowly, and at length, extinguishing all the 
momentum, brings the body to a state of rest. 

Thus it will be clearly understood that any inequality 
between the intensity of the pressure, or traction, or impul- 
sion, by whichever term the moving force be designated, and 
the intensity of the resistance, will be attended with an acce- 
lerated or retarded motion in the body moved, according as 
the excess lies on the side of the moving power or on the 
side of the resistance. 

There is nothing new in these principles. They are, in 
fact, the established principles of general mechanics, per- 
fectly familiar to all who have cultivated the higher depart- 
ments of science. 

It would, however, certainly appear from the common 
language and modes of calculation and reasoning which have 
prevailed among engineers and practical men, that they have 
either lost sight of these principles, or never known them. 

Let us apply them to the case of a steam engine. 

The piston is in this case the body moved. The boiler is the 
source of the moving power. To simplify the case, we shall 
imagine the motion of the piston to take place constantly in 
one direction, instead of being reciprocated from end to end 
of the cylinder. 

Now it follows, from what has just been explained, that if 
the motion of the piston in the cylinder be uniform, the pres- 
sure of the steam which impels it cannot by any mechanical 
possibility be different from the amount of the resistance 

i 2 
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which the piston offers : you may load the safety valve as 
you please ; you may vary the condition of the boiler in any 
imaginable manner, and the pressure of the steam in that 
vessel may have any intensity whatever ; but it is demon- 
strably certain that the pressure of the steam in the cylinder 
cannot be either greater or less than such as would be neces- 
sary on the entire surface of the piston to produce an action 
equal to its resistance. This is as certain as the conclusion 
of any problem in common Geometry. 

But then, it may be objected, we can have no power to 
vary the pressure of the steam in the boiler, inasmuch as the 
resistance of the piston has no connection with the source of 
the moving power. 

I have explained in a former chapter that the pressure of 
steam in the boiler, though it can never be less than the 
pressure of steam in the cylinder, may be to any desired 
extent greater; — the action of the throttle-valve explains 
this: the more the throttle-valve is contracted, and the 
smaller the orifice through which the steam has to pass into 
the cylinder, the greater will be the ratio of its pressure in 
the boiler to its pressure in the cylinder. There is, then, a 
minor limit to the pressure of steam in the boiler. It cannot 
be less than such a pressure as would produce on the piston 
an action equal to its resistance. 

"What is, on the other hand, the major limit of the pressure 
of steam in the boiler ? This limit is obviously determined 
by the load on the safety valve : when the steam exceeds 
this limit, the safety valve will be opened, and the surplus 
pressure reduced by escape. 

It thus appears that the piston and the safety valve supply 
the two limits of the possible pressure of steam in the boiler. 
The pressure per square inch of the steam in the boiler 
cam ot be less than the resistance per square inch of the 
pisl on, nor greater than the pressure per square inch on the 
safety valve. 

In the ordinary action of an engine, the motion must in 
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the main be uniform. Acceleration or retardation are con- 
ditions exceptional and occasional. When the piston is first 
put in motion from a state of rest, its motion is accelerated 
until it has attained its normal and regular speed : when 
the engine is about to be stopped, its motion is gradually 
retarded until the resistance extinguishes the momentum of 
the machinery. 

When the piston and other reciprocating parts of the 
machinery change the direction of their motion at each 
extremity of the stroke, they will he for a short interval, 
before and after the moment the direction changes, retarded 
and accelerated ; and this retardation and acceleration would 
be very perceptible, were it not for the fly-wheel : but the 
momentum of the fly-wheel, as well in consequence of its 
weight as of the velocity of the matter forming its rim, so 
prodigiously exceeds the momentum of the reciprocating 
parts of the machinery, that the effect of acceleration and 
retardation in the latter is altogether effaced by the great 
momentum of the revolving mass of the former. 

It is for this reason that the fly-wheel justifies us prac- 
tically in our reasoning in assuming the piston as moving 
uniformly and constantly in one direction, instead of 
reciprocating. 

When the steam i3 used expansively, being cut off at one- 
half, or any other fraction of the stroke, the impelling power 
necessarily varies in intensity ; and as the resistance does 
not vary in intensity, or at least does not vary in the same 
manner and proportion, there will consequently not be an 
equilibrium between the moving power and the resistance, 
and the motion therefore cannot be uniform. 

When steam is thus applied, the pressure, when first 
admitted on the piston, is greater than the resistance; 
and so long as the steam valve is open, the motion of the 
piston will be accelerated. When it is closed, and the steam 
begins to expand, it gradually diminishes in intensity. The 
accelerated motion of the piston will, however, continue until 
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the pressure of the steam becomes equal to the resistance. 
Further expansion rendering it less powerful than the resist- 
ance, the motion of the piston will be retarded to the end of 
the stroke. 

This series of effects is repeated at each stroke of the 
piston. 

Now although in this case the motion of the piston during 
any one stroke is variable, yet the average motion of the 
machine will be uniform : although throughout a single 
stroke the piston be alternately accelerated and retarded, 
yet the number of strokes performed by the machine per 
minute will be the same. The average velocity will be 
uniform, although the velocity within the limit of a single 
stroke be not so. 

But even this variation within the limits of each stroke is 
almost effaced by the action of the fly-wheel, which absorbs 
the acceleration and repairs the retardation by giving and 
taking momentum, as already described. 

I have spoken of the uniform velocity of the piston, which, 
whether it be maintained in the literal sense of the term, or 
only on the average, as estimated by the number of strokes 
per minute, must in every case be the result of an equili- 
brium between the average moving force of the steam and 
the resistance of the machinery. But what, it may be asked, 
determines the rate of this uniform speed ? What condi- 
tions are they which can determine whether the piston shall 
move 200 feet or 500 feet per minute ? 

This is obviously determined by the rate at which the 
boiler is capable of supplying steam of the requisite pres- 
sure to the cylinder. Let the resistance on the piston be 
estimated ; say that it is 20 lbs. per square inch of its 
surface ; then the boiler must be capable of supplying steam 
of 20 lbs. pressure per square inch, in such measure as to 
enable the piston to move at the required speed. 

Let us assume, for example, that the required speed is 
200 feet per minute, or 12,000 feet per hour, and that the 
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area of the piston is 5 square feet; then, to enable the 
piston to advance through 12,000 feet, a column of steam 
must follow it, 12,000 feet in length and 5 square feet in its 
section, which gives 60,000 cubic feet of steam. But steam 
having the pressure of 20 lbs. per square inch bears to the 
bulk of water which produces it the proportion of 1281 to 1 ; 
therefore, if we divide 60,000 by 1281, we shall find the 
number of cubic feet of water which must be supplied in the 
state of Bteam by the boiler to the cylinder in an hour. 

This division gives 47, very nearly. The boiler, there- 
fore, must in this case evaporate 47 cubic feet of water per 
hour, or, according to the conventional standard of boiler- 
makers, be a boiler of 47 horse-power. 

In general this calculation may be made by the aid of the 
following Tables. 
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TABLE I. — AREAS OF PISTONS. 



Dia. 


Area. 


Dia. 


Area. 


Dia. 


Area. 


Dia. 


Area. 


Dia. 


Area. 


Inch. 


Inches. 


Inch. 


Indies. 


Inch. 


Inches. 


Inch. 


Inches. 


Inch. 


Inches. 


1 


•785 


7 


38-484 


13 


132-73 


19 


283-52 


25 


490-S7 


i 


•994 


4 


39-871 


4 


135-29 


4 


287-27 


l 


495-79 




1-227 


4 


41-282 


4 


137-88 


4 


291-03 


1 


500-74 




1-484 


i 


42-718 




140-50 


g 


294-83 


g 


505-71 




1-767 


i 


44-178 


| 


143T3 


4 


298-64 




510-70 


| 


2-073 


f 


45-663 


4 


145-80 


4 


302-48 


1 


515-72 


t 


2-405 


i 


47-173 


3 


148-48 


3 


306-35 


f 


520-76 


I 


2-761 


i 


48-707 


i 


151-20 


4 


310-24 


i 


525-83 


2 


3-141 


8 


50-265 


14 


153-93 


20 


31416 


26 


530-93 




3-546 


i 


51-848 


4 


15669 


4 


318-09 


& 


536-04 


£ 


3976 


i 


53-456 


4 


159-48 




322-06 


i 


541-18 


| 


4-430 


g 


55-088 


1 


162-29 


i 


326-05 


i 


546-35 


i 


4-908 


* 


56-745 


4 


16513 


£ 


330-06 


i 


551-54 


1 


5-411 


f 


58-426 


4 


167-98 


4 


334-10 


g 


556-76 


3 


5-939 


I 


60T32 


3 


170-87 


3 


338T6 


3 


562-00 


f 


6-491 


l 


61-862 


i 


173-78 


4 


342-25 


* 


567-26 


3 


7-068 


9 


63-617 


15 


176-71 


21 


346-36 


27 


572-55 


4 


7-669 


i 


65-396 


4 


179-67 


4 


350-49 


4 


577-87 


4 


8-295 


I 


67-200 


4 


182-65 


i 


354-65 


i 


583-20 


I 


8-946 


I 


69-029 


g 


185-66 


I 


358-S4 


g 


588-57 


4 


9-621 


i 


70-882 


4 


188-69 


4 


363-05 




593-95 


4 


10-320 


4 


72-759 


4 


191-74 


4 


367-28 


I 


599-37 


3 


11-044 


3 


74-662 


3 


194-82 


3 


37154 


f 


604-80 


4 


11-793 


i 


76-588 


i 


197-93 


i 


375-82 


i 


610-26 


4 


12-566 


10 


78-540 


16 


201-06 


22 


380-13 


28 


615-75 


i 


13364 


4 


80-515 


4 


204-21 


4 


384-46 




621-26 


1 


14T86 


4 


82-516 


4 


207-39 


J 


388-82 


| 


626-79 


g 


15-033 


g 


84-540 


g 


210-59 


g 


393-20 




632-35 


4 


15-904 


4 


86-590 


1 


213-82 


4 


397-60 


* 


637-94 


4 


16-800 


4 


88-664 


4 


217-07 


4 


402-03 


1 


643-54 


3 


17720 


i 


90-762 


3 


220-35 


3 


406-49 


} 


649-18 


S 


18-665 


I 


92-885 


1 


223-65 


4 


410-97 


* 


654-83 


5 


19-635 


n 


95-033 


17 


226-98 


23 


415-47 


29 


660-52 


4 


20-629 


4 


97-205 


4 


230-33 


4 


420-00 


4 


666-22 


4 


21-647 


4 


99-402 


4 


233-70 


4 


424-55 


i 


671-95 


g 


22-690 


# 


101-62 


g 


237-10 


g 


429-13 


g 


677-71 


1 


23758 


4 


103-86 


4 


240-52 


4 


433-73 


1 


683-49 


4 


24 850 


4 


106-13 


4 


243-97 


1 


438-36 


g 


689-29 


f 


25-967 


3 


108-43 


3 


247-45 


3 


443-01 


i 


695-12 


4 


27-108 


i 


110-75 


4 


250-94 


4 


447-69 


t 


700-98 


6 


28-274 


12 


113-09 


18 


254-46 


24 


452-39 


30 


706-86 


4 


29-464 


4 


115-46 


l 


25801 


4 


457-11 


4 


712-76 


4 


30-679 


4 


117-85 


£ 


261-58 


4 


461-86 


4 


718-69 


4 


31-919 


4 


120-27 


| 


265-18 




466-63 


I 


724-64 


4 


33-183 


4 


122-71 




268-80 


£ 


471-43 


4 


730-61 


4 


34-471 


4 


125-18 


| 


272-44 


4 


476-25 


g 


736-61 


4 


35-784 


3 


127-67 


3 


27611 


3 


481T0 


3 


742-64 


■ 4 


37-122 


_J_ 


L30T9 


-L 


279-81 


Jl. 


485-97 


__L 


748-69 
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Table I. — Continued. 



Dia. 


Area. 


Dia. 


Area. 


Dia. 


Area. 


Dia. 


Area. 


Dia. 


Area. 


Inch. 


Inches. 


Inch. 


Inches. 


Inch. 


Inches. 


Inch. 


Inches. 


Inch. 


Inches. 


31 


754-76 


37 


1075-2 


43 


1462-2 


49 


1885-7 


55 


2375-8 


1 


760-86 


J 


1082-4 


4 


1460-6 


4 


1895-3 


4 


2386-6 


4 




766-99 


£ 


1089-7 


i 


1469T 


i 


1905-0 


I 


2397-4 


1 


773-14 


3 


1097T 


| 


1477-6 


f 


1914-7 


f 


2408-3 


4 


779-31 


4 


1104-4 


£ 


1486-1 


I 


1924-4 


4 


2419-2 


4 


785-51 


4 


1111-8 


4 


1494-7 


4 


1934-1 


4 


2430T 


3 


791-73 


3 


1119-2 


3 


1503-3 


1 


1943-9 


i 


2441-0 


I 


797-97 


4 


1126-6 


i 


1511-9 


4 


1953-6 


4 


2452-0 


32 


804-24 


38 


1134T 


44 


1520-5 


50 


1963-5 


56 


2463-0 


4 


810-54 


4 


1141-5 


4 


1529T 


4 


1973-3 


4 


2474-0 


4 


816-86 


i 


1149-0 


i 


1537-8 


4 


1983T 


4 


2485-0 


1 


823-21 


4 


1156-6 


i 


1546-5 


§ 


1993-0 


I 


2496T 


4 


829-57 


4 


1164T 


4 


1555-2 


4 


2002-9 


4 


2507T 


4 


835-97 


4 


1171-7 


4 


1564-0 


4 


2012-8 


4 


2518-2 


3 


842-39 


3 


1179-3 


3 


1572-8 


3 


2022-8 


i 


2529-4 


4 


848-83 


4 


1186-9 


4 


1581-6 


4 


2032-8 


i 


2540-5 


33 


855-30 


39 


1194-5 


45 


1590-4 


51 


2042-8 


57 


2551-7 


1 




861-79 


4 


1202-2 


4 


1599-2 


4 


2052-8 


J 


2562-9 


■ 




868-30 


4 


1209-9 


3 


1608T 


i 


2062-9 


4 


2574T 






874-84 




1217-6 


8 


1617-0 


1 


2072-9 


i 


2585-4 


J 




881-41 


4- 


1225-4 


4 


1625-9 


4 


2083-0 


4 


2596-7 


- 




888-00 


4 


1233T 


4 


1634-9 


4 


2093-2 


i 


2608-0 


i 




894-61 


3 


1240-9 


3 


1643-8 


3 


2103-3 


I 


2619-3 


i 




901-25 


i 


1248-7 


4 


1652-8 


4 


2113-5 


4 


2630-7 


Si 




907-92 


40 


1256-5 


46 


1661-9 


52 


2123-7 


58 


2642-0 






914-61 


4 


1264-5 


4 


1670-9 


J 


2133-9 


4 


2653-4 






921-32 


I 


1272-3 


I 


1680-0 




2144-1 


4 


2664-9 


1 




928-06 


4 


1280-3 


4 


1689T 




2154-4 


f 


2676-3 


, 




934-82 


4 


1288-2 


4 


1698-2 




2164-7 


4 


2687-8 


< 




941-60 


4 


1296-2 


4 


1707-3 


1 


2175-0 


4 


2699-3 






948-41 


3 


1304-2 


3 


1716-5 


3 


2185-4 


? 


2710-8 






955-25 


4 


1312-2 


4 


1725-7 


4 


2195-7 


4 


2722-4 


3( 




962T1 


41 


1320-2 


47 


1734-9 


53 


2206-1 


59 


2733-9 


1 




968-99 


4 


1328-3 


4 


1744-1 


4 


2216-6 


4 


2745-5 






975-90 


4 


1336-4 


I 


1753-4 


4 


2227-0 


4 


2757T 


j 




982-84 


f 


1344-5 


I 


1762-7 




2237-5 


1 


2768-8 






989-80 


I 


1352-6 


4 


1772-0 


£ 


2248-0 


4 


2780-5 


i 




996-78 


4 


1360-8 


4 


1781-3 


4 


2258-5 


4 


2792-2 






1003-7 


3 


1369-0 


3 


1790-7 




2269-0 


| 


2803-9 


\ 




1010-8 


4 


1377-2 


4 


1800T 


1 


2279-6 


4 


2815-6 


St 


! 


1017-8 


42 


1385-4 


48 


1809-5 


54 


2290-2 


60 


2827-4 






1024-9 


4 


1393-7 


4 


1818-9 




2300-8 


4 


2839-2 


. 




1032-0 


4 


1401-9 




1828-4 


I 


2311-4 


4 


2851-0 






1039T 


I 


1410-2 


| 


1837-9 


| 


23221 


| 


2862-8 






1046-3 


4 


1418-6 


4 


1847-4 


£ 


2332-8 


1 


2874-7 






1053-5 


4 


1426-9 


8 


1856-9 


4 


2343-5 


| 


2886-6 


3 


1060-7 


3 


1435-3 


i 


1866-5 


3 


2354-2 


1 


2898-5 i 


Li 


i_ 


1067-9 


_J. 


1443-7 


_L 


1876-1 




2365-0 




2910-5 I 



Jf 3 
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Inch. Inches. 

61 2922-4 
$ 2934-4 
l 2946-4 
| 2958-5 
i 2970-5 
$ 2982-6 
jj 2994-7 
J 3006-9 

62 3019 0 

i 3031-2 
| 3043-4 

g 3055-7 
i 3067-9 
| 3080-2 
| 3092-5 
i 3104-8 

63 3117-2 
3129-6 

J 3142-0 
| 3154-4 
| 3166-9 
| 3179-4 
J 3191-9 
i 3204-4 

64 3216-9 
i 3229-5 
l 32421 
1 3254-8 
i 3267-4 
& 3280-1 
| 8292-8 
J 3305-5 

65 3318-3 

' 3331-0 

t 3343-8 
g 3356-7 
i 3369-5 
| 3382-4 
| 3395-3 
| 8408-2 

66 3421-2 
i 3434-1 
4 3447-1 
I 3460-1 
| 3473-2 
| 3486-3 
f 3499-3 

3512-5 



oh 
i7 

A 

4 13552-0 



3 
& 

•9 

A 

i 13766-4 



Inches. 

4185-3 

4199-7 

4214-1 

4228-5 

4242-9 

4257-3 

4271-8 

4286-3 

4800-8 

4315-3 

4329-9 

4344-5 

4359-1 

4373-8 

48S8-4 

4403-1 

4417-8 

4432-6 

4447-3 

4462-1 

4476-9 

4491-8 

4506-6 

4521-5 

4536-4 

4551-4 

4566-3 

4581-3 

4596-3 

4611-3 

4626-4 

4641-5 

4656-6 

4671-7 

4686-9 

4702-1 

4717-3 

4732-5 

4747-7 

4763-0 

4778-3 

4793-7 

4809-0 

4824-4 

4889-8 

4855-2 

4870-7 

4886-1 



cn.i Inches. 
•0 '4901-6 
g 4917-2 
i 4932-7 
a 4948-3 
4963-9 
4979-5 
4995-1 
5010-8 
5026-6 
5042-2 
5058-0 
5073-7 
5089-5 
5105-4 
5121-2 
5137-1 
5153-0 
5168-9 
5184-8 
5200-8 
5216-8 
5232-8 
5248-8 
5264-9 
5281-0 
5297-1 
5313-2 
5329-4 
5345-6 
5361-8 
6378-0 
5394-3 
5410-6 
6426-9 
5448-2 
5459-6 
5476-0 
5492-4 
5508-8 
6525-3 
5541-7 
6558-2 
5574-8 
5591-3 
5607-9 
5624-5 
5641-1 



i 5978-9 



J 6047-6 



6468-2 

6486-0 
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Table I. — Continued. 



Dia. 




Dia. 


Area. 


Dia. 


Area. 


Dia. 


Area. 


Dia. 


Area. 


Inch. 


Indies. 


Inch. 


Indies. 


Inch. 


Inches. 


Inch. 


Indies. 


P 


Indies. 


91 


6503-8 


93 


6792-9 


95 


7088-2 


97 


7389-8 


■ i?JI 


7697-7 


4 


6521-7 


4 


6811-1 


4 


7106-9 


4 


7408-8 


4 


7717T 


I 


6539-6 


i 


6829-4 


i 


7125-5 


i 




1 


7736-6 


I 


6557-6 


§ 


6847-8 


I 


7144-3 


1 




1 


7756-1 


4 


6575-5 


h 


6866 1 


4 


7163-0 


4 


7466-2 


4 


7775-6 


4 


6593-5 


4 


6884-5 


4 


7181-8 


4 


7485-3 


4 


7795-2 


f 


6611-5 


} 


6902-9 


i 


7200-5 


4 


ITTuSil 


4 


7814-7 


1 


6629-5 


i 


6921-3 


i 


7219-4 


4 


123! 


l 


7834-3 


92 


6647-6 


94 


6939-7 


96 


7238-2 


98 


7542-9 


100 


7854-0 




6665-7 


A 


6958-2 


4 


7257T 


4 








I 


66838 


| 


6976-7 


i 


7275-9 


1 








4 


6701-9 


| 


6995-2 


1 


7294-9 


« 








h 


6720-0 


h 


70138 




7313-8 


h 


ITjvTtSI 






4 


67382 


4 


7032-3 


| 


7332-8 


4 








1 


6756-4 


S 


7050-9 




7351-7 


i 


7658-8 






1 

B 




i 


7069-5 




7370-7 


_L 









By this Table, when the number of inches in the diameter 
of the piston is known, the number of Bquare inches in its 
area can he found on inspection. 



Question I. — Given the diameter of the piston in inches, to find its 
area in square feet. 

Rule 1. — Find in Table I. the number of square inches in the area. 
Divide the number thus found by 144. The quotient will be the area 
of the piston in square feet. 

Example. — To find the area of a piston in square feet whose diameter 
is 86} inches. 

By Table I. we find that the area in square inches is 5910 - 5. Dividing 
this by 144 we obtain * 

144J5910-5 

4104 

which is the area in square feet. 

Question II . — Given the diameter of the piston in inches, and its 
speed in feet per minute, to find the number of cubic fcrt of 
steam per hour which passes through the cylinder. 

Rule 2. — By Rule 1, find the area of the piston in square feet. Mul- 
tiply this by the speed of the piston in feet per minute, and the product 
will be the number of cubic feet of steam which passes through the 
cylinder per minute. Multiply this last by 00, and the product is the 
number of cubic feet per hour. 
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Example. — A 50-incli piston moves at the rate of 180 feet per minute. 
What number of cubic feet of steam per hour passes through the 
cylinder 1 

By Rule 1, we find the area of the piston to be 1736 square feet. 

Multiply this by 180 : 

1736 

180 

3124-80 

60 

187488-00 

which is the number of cubic feet of steam per hour which passes 
through the cylinder. 

In the following table is given, in the 1st column, the total 
pressure of steam in pounds per square inch ; in the 2nd 
column, the corresponding temperature ; in the 3rd column, 
the number of cubic inches of steam, which would he produced 
by one cubic inch of water ; and in the 4th column, the total 
mechanical effect produced by the evaporation of a cubic inch 
of water under the pressure expressed in the first column. 

TABLE II. 



Total 

Pressure in 
Founds per 
Square Inch. 


Corresponding 

Temperature. 


Cubic Inches of 
Steam, produced by 
a Cubic Inch of 
Water. 


I 

Mechanical Effect of a 
Cubic Inch of Water 
evaporated in Pounds 
raised One Foot. 


1 


102-9 


20868 


1739 


2 


1261 


10874 


1812 


3 


141-0 


7437 


1859 


4 


152-3 


5685 


1895 


1 5 


161-4 


4617 


1924 


1 6 


169-2 


3897 


1948 


7 


175-9 


3376 


1969 


8 


182-0 


2983 


1989 


9 


187-4 


2674 


2006 


10 


192-4 


2426 


2022 


11 


1970 


2221 


2036 


12 


201-3 


2050 


2050 


13 


205-3 


1904 


2063 


14 


209-1 


1778 


2074 


15 


212-8 


16C9 


2086 


16 


216-3 


1573 


2097 


17 


219-6 


1488 


2107 


18 


222-7 


1411 


2117 


19 


225-6 


1343 


2126 


, . 20 


228-5 


1281 


2135 


21 


231-2 


1225 


2144 


22 


233-8 


1174 


2152 
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Table II. — Continued. 



Total 

pressure in 
Pounds per 
Square Inch. 


Corresponding 

Temperature. 


Cubic Inches of 
Steam produced by 
a Cubic Inch of 
Water. 


ii 


23 


2363 


1127 


2160 


24 


238-7 


1084 


2168 


25 


241-0 


1044 


2175 


26 


243-3 


1007 


2182 


27 


245-5 


973 


2189 


28 


2476 


941 


2196 


29 


249-6 


911 


2202 


30 


251-6 


883 


2209 


31 


253-6 


857 


2215 


32 


255-5 


833 


2221 


33 


257-3 


810 


2226 


34 


259T 


788 


2232 


35 


260-9 


767 


2238 


36 


262-6 


748 


2243 


37 


264-3 


729 


2248 


38 


265-9 


712 


2253 


39 


267-5 


695 


2259 


40 


269T 


679 


2264 


41 


270-6 


664 


2268 


42 


272-1 


649 


2273 


43 


273-6 


635 


2278 


44 


275-0 


622 


2282 


45 


276-4 


610 


2287 


46 


277-8 


598 


2291 


47 


279-2 


686 


2296 


48 


280-5 


575 


2300 


49 


281-9 


564 


2304 


50 


283-2 


554 


2308 


51 


284-4 


644 


2312 


52 


285-7 


534 


2316 


53 


286-9 


525 


2320 


54 


288T 


516 


2324 


55 


289-3 


508 


2327 


58 


290-5 


500 


2331 


67 


291-7 


492 


2335 


58 


292-9 


484 


2339 


59 


294-2 


477 


2343 


60 


295-6 


470 


2347 


61 


296-9 


463 


2351 


62 


298-1 


456 


2355 


63 


299-2 


449 


2359 


64 


300-3 


443 


2362 


- 65 


301-3 


437 


2366 


' 66 


802-4 


431 


2369 


67 


303-4 


425 


2372 


68 


304-4 


419 


2375 


69 


305-4 


414 


2378 
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Table U. — Continued. 



Total 

Pressure la 
Pounds per 
Square Inch. 


Corresponding 

Temperature. 


Cubic Inches of 
Steam produced by 
a Cubic Incb of 
Water. 


Mechanical Effect of a 
Cubic Inch of Water 
evaporated in Pounds 
raised One Foot. 


70 


306-4 


408 


2382 


71 


3074 


403 


2385 


72 


308-4 


398 


2388 


73 


309-3 


393 


2391 


74 


310-3 


388 


2394 


75 


311-2 


383 


2397 


76 


312-2 


379 


2400 


77 


3131 


374 


2403 


73 


314-0 


370 


2405 


79 


314-9 


366 


2408 


80 


315-8 


362 


2411 


81 


316-7 


358 


2414 


82 


317-6 


354 


2417 


83 


318-4 


350 


2419 


84 


319-3 


346 


2422 


85 


3201 


342 


2425 


86 


321-0 


339 


2427 


87 


321-8 


335 


2430 


88 


322-6 


332 


2432 


89 


323-5 


328 


2435 


90 


324-3 


325 


2438 


91 


3251 


322 


2440 


92 


325-9 


319 


2443 


93 


326-7 


316 


2445 


94 


327-5 


313 


2448 


95 


328-2 


310 


2450 


96 


329-0 


307 


2453 


97 


329-8 


304 


2455 


98 


330-5 


301 


2457 


99 


331-3 


298 


2460 


100 


332-0 


295 


2462 


110 


339-2 


271 


2486 


120 


345-8 


251 


2507 


130 


8521 


233 


2527 


140 


357-9 


218 


2545 


150 


363-4 


205 


2561 


160 


368-7 


193 


2577 


170 


873-6 


183 


2593 


180 


878-4 


174 


2608 


' 190 


882-9 


166 


2622 


200 


387-3 


158 


2636 


210 


391-5 


151 


2650 


220 


395-5 


145 


2663 


230 


899-4 


140 


2675 


240 


403-1 


134 


2687 
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Having these tables before us, we shall be enabled to solve, 
by the common principles of arithmetic, a multitude of prac- 
tical problems of considerable utility, the investigation of 
which will further illustrate and familiarise tl e principles 
which have been delivered in general terms throughout this 
volume. 

By the power of a boiler, I would be understood to mean, 
in what follows, the number of cubic feet of water which the 
boiler would evaporate per hour in regular operation. 

By the speed of the piston, I mean to express the average 
number of feet per minute through which the piston is moved. 

The engine being understood to be in regular and uniform 
operation, the total resistance of the piston will be equal to 
the total pressure of the steam upon it ; and the resistance 
of the piston per square inch of surface will therefore be 
equal to the pressure of the steam in the cylinder per square 
inch of surface. These terms, therefore, may be taken as 
synonymous. In general, the term pressure of steam is 
understood to mean pressure per square inch. 

The 3rd column in Table II., which is given as expressing 
the number of cubic inches of steam of a given pressure pro- 
duced by the evaporation of a cubic inch of water, will 
equally express the number of cubic feet of steam produced 
by a cubic foot of water, or, in general, the ratio of the volume 
of steam to the volume of water from which is it produced. 

Question III. — Given the poicer of the boiler, the pressure of the 
steam in the cylinder, and the speed of the piston, to find the 
diameter. 

Rule 3. — In the first column of Table II. find the given pressure ; 
the corresponding number in the third column is the ratio of the 
volume of such steam to the volume of water which produced it. 
Multiply the power of the boiler by such number, and the product will 
be the number of cubic feet of steam per hour which passes through 
the cylinder, which, divided by 60, gives the number of cubic feet per 
minute which passes through the cylinder. Divide this by the speed 
of the piston expressed in feet per minute, and the quotient will be 
the area of the piston expressed in Bquare feet. Multiply this by 144, 
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and the product -will he the area of the piston expressed in square 
inches. Find this number, or the nearest to it, in the second column 
of Table I., and the corresponding number in the first column will be 
the diameter of the piston in inches. 

Example. — A. boiler evaporates 55 cubic feet of water per hour. 
The pressure of steam in the cylinder is 20 lbs. per square inch. 
What must be the diameter of the cylinder, so as to give the piston a 
speed of 200 feet per minute 1 

By reference to the first column of Table II., we find, opposite the 
pressure of 201bs. in the first column, 1281 in the third column. 

Multiply 1281 by 55 : 

1281 

55 

70455 

Divide this by 60 : 

60J 70455 
1174-25 



Divide this by 200 : 

200^1174-25 

5-8712 

Multiply this by 144 : 

5-8712 

144 

845-4528 



In the second column of Table I. we find 842-39 opposite 32| in. or 
32J$ in., and 848-83 opposite 32$ or 32$j. 

If, then, we take a mean between these, we may assume the diameter 
of the cylinder required to be 32j§ inches. 



Question IY . — Given the diameter of the piston in inches, the 
total resistance it opposes to the moving power, and its speed , 
to find the power of the boiler. 

Rule 4. — Find in the first column of Table I. the given diameter. 
The corresponding number in the second column will be the area in 
square inches. Divide the total resistance of the piston by this number, 
and the quotient will be the resistance per square inch, or the pressure 
of the steam. Find this pressure in the first column of Table II., and 
the corresponding number in the third column will be the ratio of tho 
volume of steam to the volume of water which produces it. The volume 
of steam will be found by Rule 2. Lot this column be divided by tho 
number obtained as above from Table H., and the quotient will be the 
power of the boiler. 

Example. — It is required to find how many cubic feet of water per 
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hour the boiler must evaporate to drive a piston of 34 inches diameter, 
at the rate of 200 feet per minute, against a gross resistance of 18,000 lbs. 

Opposite 34 in the first column of Table I. we find in the second 
column 907‘92. 

Divide 18,000 by 907"92 : 

907-92^ 18000 
19-8 

Looking in the first column of Table II., the nearest numbei to 19‘8 
is 20, opposite to which, in the third column, we find 1281 : 

By Rule 1, we find the area of the piston to be in square feet 

144;907'92 

6-305 

By Rule 2, multiply this by 200 : 





6-305 




200 


Multiply this by 60 : 


1261- 


1261 




60 




75660 


Divide this by 1281 : 





1281 ^ 75660 
59-08 

The boiler must therefore evaporate 59 cubic feet of water per hour. 

Question Y. — Given, the power of the boiler, the diameter of the 
piston and its speed, to find the pressure of steam upon the 
piston, or, what is the same, its resistance per square inch. 

Rule 5. — By Rules 1 and 2, find the number of cubic feet of steam 
per hour which passes through the cylinder. Divide this by the power 
of the boiler, and the quotient will be the number of cubic inches of 
steam which would be produced by a cubic inch of water. Find this 
number, or the nearest to it, in the third column of Table II., and the 
corresponding number in the first column will be the pressure of steam 
in the cylinder, or the resistance of the piston per square inch. 

Example. — What total resistance per square inch will a 35-inch piston, 
supplied by a boiler evaporating 55 cubic feet an hour, drive at the 
rate of 200 feet per minute? 

In Rules 1 and 2, we find the number of cubic feet which pass through 
the cylinder as follows : the diameter of tho piston being 35 inches, wo 
find by Table I. that its area is 962-11 square inches ; and by Rule 1, 
that this is equal to 6"68 square feet. Multiplying this by 200, by 
Rule 2, it gives the product 1336, which, multiplied by 60, gives 80T60 
as tho number of cubio feet of steam which passes through the cylinder 
per hour. Divide this by 55, and we find the quotient 1457i- Looking 
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in the third column of Table IT., we find the number 1488 opposite 17, 
and 1411 opposite 18. Taking a mean between which, we may assums 
the required pressure to be 17j lbs. per square inch. 

Question VI. — Given the power of the boiler, the pressure of steam 

in the cylinder, and the diameter of the piston, to find its speed. 

Rule 6. — In the first column of Table IL find the given resistance or 
pressure : the corresponding number in the third column, multiplied 
by the power of the boiler, will give the number of cubic feet of steam 
per hour which passes through the cylinder. Divide this by the area 
of the piston in square feet, found by Rule 1, and the quotient will be 
the speed of the piston in feet per hour, which, divided by 60, will be 
the speed of the piston. 

Example. — With what speed will a 35-inch piston be driven against 
a resistance of 20 lbs. per square inch by a boiler which evaporates 56 
cubic feet of water per hour ? 

Opposite to 20 in the first column of Table II. we find, in the third 
column, 1281. Multiply this by 56 : 

1281 

56 

71736 

By Rule I, we find that the area of the piston in square feet is 6‘68. 

Divide 71736 by 6'68 : 

6-68J71736 

10739 

Divide this by 60, and the quotient, 179, very nearly, will be the 
speed of the piston. 

CHAP. XXVII. — ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The following diagrams and descriptions of the principal 
parts of steam engines, which have been explained in general 
terms in the preceding chapters, will render the principles 
which govern the operation and structure of these macliines 
still moro clearly and easily understood. 

MERCURIAL STEAM GAUGE FOR LOW-PRESSURE BOILERS. 

In the following figure this instrument is represented: 
<? is a tube leading from that part of the boiler within which 
steam is contained; d a stop-cock to open or close the 
communication at pleasure ; m b m is a siphon tube of iron 
which extends to a height sufficiently great for a column ol 
mercury representing the pressure of steam in the boiler. 
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At M m are two small apertures, 
stopped by screws, which can be 
opened or closed at pleasure. The 
tube is filled through an opening at n 
until the mercury shall flow from the 
holes M m. The opening b is then 
closed as well as the apertures m m, 
a small quantity of water having been 
previously let in through the opening 
b, on the surface of the mercury at m. 
A float is placed upon the mercury in 
the longer leg of the siphon, from 
which a string is carried over the 
pulley p, to which a small index (s) is 
attached, which plays upon a divided 
scale. 

Let us now suppose the stop-cock 
d opened, steam will flow from the 
boiler and press upon the fluid in G. 
The column of mercury in the leg m 5 
will be pressed down to some point, 
such as x, and the column in the 
longer leg of the siphon will be raised 
to a point x, as much above m as x in 
the short leg is below M. 

As the mercury in the long leg 
rises, it will raise the float, the coun- 
terpoise of which (s) will of course 
descend, and the scale is so adjusted 
that it indicates the height of the 
column of mercury from x in the 
short leg to x in the long leg, which 
column balances the pressure of 
steam in the boiler, or more correctly 
speaking, it balances the excess of 
the pressure of the steam in the 
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boiler above the atmosphere ; in fact, the atmosphere, press- 
ing through the open mouth of the tube upon the mercury- 
in the longer leg, combines with the column of mercury x x 
in balancing the pressure of steam in the boiler. If, then, 
2 inches of mercury be taken to express a pound per square 
inch, to which it is very nearly equal, such gauge will at once 
indicate the number of pounds per square inch by which 
the pressure of the steam in the boiler exceeds that of the 
atmosphere. 

MERCURIAL STEAM GAUGE FOR HIGH-PRESSURE BOILERS. 



In high-pressure boilers, a mercurial gauge of the form 




shown in the preceding figure would be incon- 
venient, owing to the great height of the 
column of mercury which would be necessary. 
In this case a gauge of another form is made 
use of, an example of which is shown in the 
annexed figure. Let a b be a cistern of mer- 
cury ; let i be a glass tube, open at the lower 
end and closed at the upper end, immersed in 
the mercury, and containing air in its ordinary 
state. When the stop-cock d is open, the 
steam from the boiler rushes through the pas- 
sage c, and pressing on the mercury in the cis- 
tern, will raise a column of mercury in the 
tube, by which the air in the tube will be com- 
pressed. When the air is compressed into 
half its original bulk, its pressure will be 
doubled ; when it is compressed into one-third, 
its pressure will be increased in a three-fold pro 
portion, and so on. The pressure of the steam, 
therefore will be measured by the space into 
which it is able to compress the air in the tube. 
AVhen great accuracy is required, a slight cor- 
rection will have to be made for the column of 
mercury sustained in the tube, £ a lb..per square 



inch being added to the pressure indicated by the compres- 
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sion of the air for every inch of mercury sustained in the 
tube. 



BAROMETER GAUGE. 



This gauge is constructed in various forms. In the 



annexed figure the cistern a contains mercury ; 
the barometer tube is immersed in it, and the top 
of the tube, formed into a siphon, communicates 
with the condenser ; a stop-cock p being placed 
between them, so as to open or close the com- 
munication at pleasure. 

SIPHON BAROMETER GAUGE. 

The following figure is another form, in which 
the barometer is a siphon, like the steam gauge. 
The tube and stop-cock P communicate with the 
condenser, and the other leg of the siphon is open 
to the atmosphere. A hole, stopped by the screw Q, 
is placed in one of the legs : mercury being poured 
in at the other leg, the siphon is filled until the 
mercury begins to flow from the hole q. The 
fluid then will stand at the same level in both 
legs. The hole q being then stopped, and the 




stop-cock p opened, the upper part p q of the tube will be 



filled with the uncondensed vapour of the 
condenser, which will of course press upon 
the column of mercury in the siphon. 

The other leg of the siphon x, being open 
to the atmosphere, will be subject to the 
atmospheric pressure ; and the column of 
mercury in the leg p q, which i3 above the 
level x, will represent the excess of the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere above the pressure of 
the uncondensed steam, which is the indi- 
cation the barometer gauge is required to 
give. 

This siphon being made of iron, a float is 
placed on the mercury at x', havjng a rod. 
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at the top of which is an index, which plays upon a scale so 
graduated as to express the difference of level of the mercury 
in the two legs of the siphon. 

OLAS3 WATER GAUGE. 

In the annexed figure is represented the glass water gauge 
described in the text. Its communica- 
tions with the boiler are opened and 
closed at pleasure by the cocks r. "When 
the cocks r are both open, the upper 
end of the tube a is in free communica- 
tion with the upper part of the boiler 
where steam is contained, and the lower, 
end of the tube a is in communication 
with the lower part of the boiler where 
water is contained. 

Water enters below and steam above, 
and as the pressure in the gauge tube is 
the same as the pressure in the boiler, 
the level of the water in the tube will be 
the same as the level of the water in the 
boiler. At the bottom of the tube is 
placed a stop-cock s, for the occasional discharge of water 
from the tube. 



THE SPRING SAFETY VALVE FOR HIGH-PRESSURE BOILERS. 
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In the preceding figure is represented the safety valve, as 
used in high pressure engines. The conical valve is repre- 
sented in its seat, its spindle s being pressed down at a by 
the lever n a c. c is a fixed pivot, on which the lever plays. 
The pressure on the spindle of the valve at A is produced by 
a nut at B, which presses that end of the lever downwards. 
This nut works upon a screw, which screw is attached to a 
spring balance l, the lower end of which is firmly attached 
to a fixed point p. The nut at B, may be turned so as to 
submit the valve to any pressure within the limit of the 
action of the spring balance. As the nut is turned, the 
spring becomes more and more compressed. An index and 
scale are attached to the balance, the Beale being so divided 
as to express the number of pounds per square inch by 
which the valve is pressed upon its seat. Thus, if the nut b 
be turned until the index shows the pressure of 50 lbs., then 
the force on the valve will be at the rate of 50 lbs. per square 
inch, and the steam will be confined in the boiler until it 
has attained such pressure : when the pressure exceeds that 
limit, the lever at b will, by the action of the steam on the 
valve, press the nut upwards with a force greater than the 
energy of the spring, and the- spring will consequently be 
further compressed, the valve at the same time opening and 
allowing tho escape of the steam. 

There is nothing in the principle of this valve essentially 
different from the common safety valve, directly loaded with 
a weight ; but in boilers where high-pressures are used, the 
quantity of weight which it would be necessary to place on 
the valve, would be inconvenient. A comparatively small 
force, holding b downwards, will produce a multiplied effect 
at a, in the proportion of the length of the lever b o to a c. 
Thus, if b o be 20 times a c, a force of 5 lbs. at b will produce 
100 lbs. at a. 
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watt’s INDICATOR. 

This little instrument, already described in the text, 
will be rendered more intelligible by the annexed dia- 
gram ; fig. 1 representing a 
front -view in section, and 
fig. 2 a side elevation. The 
rod attached to the piston 
plays through a collar at a. 
At t is a pencil holder. At 
s is a screw by which the in- 
strument is inserted in a hole 
provided for it in the top ol 
the cylinder. At d is a stop- 
cock, by which a communica- 
tion may be open or shut at 
pleasure between the indicator 
and the cylinder. The piston- 
rod of the indicator is sur- 
rounded by a spiral spring, 
the lower extremity of which 
is attached to the piston, 
and the upper extremity to 
a fixed piece a, containing the hole through which the 
piston-rod plays. When the piston rises, the spring is 
compressed ; and when it falls, the spring is extended. 
The spring is in equilibria when the piston is at the middle 
of the cylinder, and the space through which it rises 
and falls is, from the known properties of this species of 
spring, proportional to the force which presses the piston 
upwards or downwards. When both extremities of the 
cylinder are open to the atmosphere, the spring is at rest, 
and the piston in the middle of the cylinder; but when 
steam is allowed to pass from the cylinder to the indicator, 
by opening the stop-cock d such steam will press the piston 
upwards, and compress the spring with a force equal to the 
excess of the pressure of the steam above that of the 




Fig. 1. Fig. x 
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atmosphere. When, on the other hand, a vacuum is pro- 
duced in the cylinder by the condensation of the steam, the 
same vacuum will be produced under the piston in the 
indicator, and the piston will be forced downwards by the 
excess of the pressure of the atmosphere above that of the 
uncondensed vapour in the cylinder. 

If an index were placed near the extremity of the piston- 
rod t, the pencil, ascending and descending on this index, 
would indicate by the space through which it would ascend 
the excess of the pressure of the steam over that of the 
atmosphere, and by the space through which it would 
descend, the excess of the pressure of the atmosphere over 
that of the uncondensed vapour. Both spaces added to- 
gether, or the entire play of the piston, would therefore 
indicate the excess of the pressure of the steam above the 
pressure of the uncondensed vapour which resists it, and 
would therefore indicate the effective force of the piston, 
exclusive of friction. 

But as the piston of the indicator would be in rapid and 
continued motion, it would not be easy to observe and 
record the limits of its play, and still more difficult to note 
the rapidity of its motion. An ingenious expedient was 
therefore contrived to enable the engine itself to record 
these effects, which converted the indicator into a self- 
registering instrument. A small square frame a b was 
constructed, the breadth of which was somewhat greater 
than the extreme play of the piston of the indicator. In it 
was placed a card, capable of sliding in a horizontal 
direction in grooves : a string e was fastened to the side of 
the card, and, passing under a pulley, was carried upwards 
towards i, and attached to some part of the machinery which 
rises and falls with the piston of the engine. Another string f 
was attached to the other side of the card, and carried over a 
pulley and fixed to a small weight w. When the piston rises, 
the string e is drawn to the left, the card drawn in the same 
direction, and the weight w rises. When the piston falls, the 
weight w acting on the string f draws the card to the right. 

a 
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Thus, as the piston rises and falls, the card is drawn 
alternately through a certain space left and right. 

Let us now suppose steam admitted above the piston of 
the engine, pressing the piston down; this steam presses 
the piston of the indicator up, and the pencil t, passing on 
the card, would, if the card were at rest, mark upon it a 
straight line, the length of which would indicate the 
pressure of the steam ; but as the card is drawn from left 
to right while the piston Mis, the pencil will describe upon 
it a curve by the combined effects of the vertical motion of 
the pencil and the horizontal motion of the card. The 
suddenness of the curvature thus described will indicate the 
rapidity of the action of the steam on the piston. 

When the piston has reached the bottom of the cylinder, 
and the upper exhausting valve is opened, a vacuum is 
produced in the cylinder, which the vacuum extends to the 
indicator, the piston of which therefore descends, the pencil 
t descending at the same time and at the same rate. While 
this takes place, the card is moved from right to left, and a 
corresponding curve described upon it by the pencil, the 
curvature of which will indicate the suddenness with which 
the vacuum is produced, as well as its degree of perfection. 

from what has been stated, it will appear that in a single 
ascent and descent of the piston, or in one stroke, as it is 
technically called, a diagram will be formed upon the card, 
which will exhibit not only the entire mechanical effect of 
the steam acting on one side against the uncondensed vapour 
on the other, but will show the entire character of its 
progressive action at every point of the stroke. Such a 
diagram is exhibited in the following figure. Let o ibea 
horizontal line. Let o x be the vertical scale which 
measures the pressure of the steam according to the move- 
ment of the indicator. Let o be the level to which the 
pencil would be depressed, if there were a perfect vacuum 
in the cylinder ; then the height of the pencil at any moment 
above the level of the horizontal line o x will indicate the 
absolute pressure of the steam in the cylinder, independently 
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of an y consideration of the pressure of the atmosphere. Let 
A be the position of the pencil at the moment steam is 
admitted above the piston. By the action of the steam the 
pencil will suddenly start up to b, and after the piston has 
x 




commenced its action, it will riso a little higher, the card 
meanwhile being drawn to the left. The line will be traced 
on the card by these means, as represented at b mm' and m". 
As the piston approaches the bottom of the cylinder, if the 
steam be cut off before the completion of the stroke, the 
pressure will diminish, and from c to E the pencil will fall. 
Let e be its position at the end of the stroke, the card being 
understood to be moved from right to left through the space 
i* q during the stroke. We may consider this motion of the 
card as representing the motion of the piston, with which it 
is simultaneous and proportionate. At the commencement 
of the stroke, the height a p of the pencil above o x repre- 
sents the pressure of the uncondensed vapour which was 
then above the piston ; the height B p represents the 
pressure of the steam immediately on its admission ; the 
height mp represents its nearly uniform pressure throughout 
the former half of the stroke ; and the decreasing height of 
the curve from c to e, above the line o x, represents the 
decreasing pressure of the steam throughout the remainder 
of the stroke. E q represents the pressure of the steam at 
the termination of the stroke. 

The piston now commences its ascent. The upper ex- 
hausting valve being opened, and the steam allowed flow 
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to the condenser, according as it is condensed a vacuum is 
formed while the piston is rising, and while the card is 
moved back from left to right under the pencil. Starting 
from e, the pencil begins to fall, and falls more and more as 
the vacuum becomes more perfect. At o the vacuum attains 
its most perfect state, and the line from G towards a con- 
tinues nearly horizontal, its height above o x representing 
the nearly uniform pressure of the uncondensed steam ; 
but just before the termination of the stroke the steam is 
admitted from the boiler, and the pencil rises to A. The 
height of the curve e g a at every point represents the 
varying pressure of the uncondensed vapour which resists 
Jhe ascent of the piston. 

Now although that portion of the curve below the line A e 
represents the state of the vacuum above the piston during 
its ascent, it may be taken to represent the state of the 
vacuum below the piston in its descent, for the same circum- 
stances which affect one equally affect the other ; and we may 
consider the diagram generally as representing not only the 
pressure of the steam which urges the piston downwards, but 
also that of the uncondensed vapour which resists its descent. 

It appears then that the varying heights of the points of 
the upper curve b c e represent the varying pressures on the 
piston during its descent ; and the average pressure upon the 
piston may be obtained by taking the average of these heights. 

In like manner, the heights of the lower curve age may 
be taken to represent the varying pressures or resistances of 
the uncondensed vapour under the piston during its descent : 
and the average of all these heights will give the average of 
such resistances. If then we subtract the average of these 
resistances, represented by the lower curve, from the average 
of the pressures represented by the upper curve, we shall 
obtain the effective pressure of the steam in urging the piston. 

However accurately such an instrument as this may be 
constructed, it must be admitted that it cannot be depended 
on as affording any exact measure of the power of the piston. 
Its cljjef value, as stated in the text, is the indication it 
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affords of the degree of perfection of the vacuum and of the 
suddenness of its formation. The curve E G should fall to 
its least height speedily. It is not until it attains its least 
height that the vacuum has attained its greatest perfection. 
For the rest, the use of the instrument is sufficiently 
explained in the text. 




Fi g. i. 



BOILERS AND THEIR 
APPENDAGES. 

In fig. 1 is represented 
a waggon boiler in cross 
section, and in fig. 2 the 
same in longitudinal sec- 
tion. The same letter's 
indicate the correspond- 
ing parts in the two 
drawings. 

a is the grate sup- 
porting the burning fuel; 
b and b represent the 
flue which surrounds the 
boiler ; e e are the gauge- 
cocks described in the 
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text ; 8 is the steam pipe which leads from the boiler to the 
cylinder ; g p is the safety-valve, the pressure upon which 
may be regulated by the sliding weight g. 
The lever g p has a fixed pivot at p. 

The spindle of the valve is attached to 
it at i ; h is a fork to keep the lever g p 
in its position. The weight g produces 
, an effect at i, which is multiplied by the 
lever in the proportion of g p to ip: thus 
if g p be 3 times ip, then 2 lb. sus- 
pended at g will produce a pressure of 
6 lb. at i. The opening which appears 
immediately above the valve 
is the end of a discharge pipe 
for conducting away the 
steam which escapes from 

x y z 



the safety valve. When the pressure of the steam in the boiler 
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exceeds the pressure produced by the weight upon the safety 
valve, the latter will be raised, steam will escape around it, 
and issue through the waste pipe. Sometimes this steam is 
allowed to escape into the atmosphere, and sometimes it is 
conducted into the cistern of water by which the boiler is 
fed, where it is condensed, and has the effect of raising the 
temperature of the water. By this means a portion of heat 
which would have been otherwise wasted is carried back to 
the boiler. The internal safety valve is represented at x y z. 
This valve presses at n within the boiler, and is drawn up 
into its seat by the end of the lever z. y is the pivot which 
supports the lever, and a weight suspended from x draws z 
upwards. When a vacuum is produced within the boiler by 
the condensation of the steam, the pressure of the external 
atmosphere forces the valve u open, and the air enters and 
fills the boiler. 

The self-acting feeding apparatus is represented at to u 7c, 
Sfc . — A tube l is attached to the top of the boiler, and 
descends within it to a point below the level at which the 
water should stand. The pressure of the steam within the 
boiler, acting upon the water, supports a column of water in 
this tube l : on the surface of this water at o rests a float, 
sustained by a chain q, which passes over two pulleys repre- 
sented in figure 1, and which, descending from the second, is 
attached to a rod r, which supports the damper. This chain, 
as it rises and falls, raises and lowers the damper, and opens 
or closes, more or less, the flue across which the damper 
passes. 

When the pressure of steam in the boiler is unduly aug- 
mented, the column of water it supports in l rises ; with it 
rises the float o, and consequently the damper r falls, con- 
tracts the flue, diminishes the draft, mitigates the intensity 
of the furnace, and renders the evaporation less rapid in the 
boiler. When, on the other hand, the evaporation in the 
boiler does not proceed fast enough, the pressure of the 
steam in it is unduly diminished, and the column of water it 
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supports in the tube l is lowered : the float o falls, and the 
damper r rises ; the opening of the flue is enlarged, the 
draft increased, the furnace stimulated, and the evaporation 
augmented. 

In this manner the varying demands of the engine on the 
boiler are supplied by the varying power of the furnace, the 
wants of the engine producing the requisite effect on the 
boiler. 

The float m rests on the surface of the water within the 
boiler ; a wire sustaining it passes steam-tight through a 
collar in the top of the boiler, and is attached to the 
extremity v of a lever which is balanced by a weight w at the 
opposite end; a rod is attached at u to this lever, which 
descends to the bottom of the small hole in the hot water 
cistern k, and is attached to a valve at the bottom of this 
cistern which opens upwards. When v rises, this valve is 
opened ; when it is pressed down, this valve is closed. The 
cistern k is supplied by a small pump called the hot water 
• pump , which draws water from a reservoir which receives the 
discharge of the condenser of the engine, as thrown out by 
means of the air pump. 

This water is thus pumped by the engine itself into 
the cistern k, and a waste pipe is provided for the 
discharge of so much of it as is not consumed by the 
boiler. 

When the water in the boiler begins to be exhausted, the 
level falls, and with it the float m ; this draws down the 
extremity v of the lever, and raises u, by which the valve o is 
opened, and the water from the cistern k allowed to descend 
by the tube l ; and this continues until the level of the 
water in the boiler is raised to the proper point : the float m 
is raised with it, and the end v of the lever also raised, and 
the valve o closed. 

In fact, however, the effect produced is not that of opening 
and closing the feeding valve o ; the latter becomes adjusted 
in such a manner as to let a continuous stream from the 
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cistern h into the tube l, by which the level of the water 
in the boiler is maintained at its proper height. 

All these arrangements will be still more clearly under- 
stood by means of the annexed drawing, which represents 
the waggon boiler, with all its appendages, in perspective. 




The grate and a part of the flues are rendered visible by the 
removal of a portion of the masonry in which the boiler is 
set. The interior of the boiler is also shown by cutting off 
one-half of the semi-cylindrical roof. 
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THE SLIDE VALVES. 



In the annexed figures are represented the most usual 
forms of slide valves. 




Fig. 1 represents in section the cylinder, piston, and slide : 
s is the mouth of the steam pipe coming from the boiler ; 
e is the pipe leading to the condenser ; t is the rod vrhicli 
is attached to the slide, moving through a stuffing-box m n. 
This slide is represented in longitudinal section, separately, 
in fig. 3, and in transverse section in fig 4. In the position 
of the slide represented in fig. 1, the steam passing from the 
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boiler enters at s, and passes to the bottom of the cylinder 
through the opening b, and acts below the piston causing it 
to ascend. The steam which was above the piston escapes 
through the opening at a, and descending through a longi- 
tudinal opening in the slide behind the mouth of the steam- 
pipe, finds its way to the pipe e, and through that to the 
condenser. 

When the piston has reached the top of the cylinder, the 
slide will have been moved to the position represented in 
fig. 2. The steam now entering at s passes through the 
opening a into the cylinder above the piston, while the 
steam which was below it escapes through the opening b 
and the pipe e to the condenser. 

The form of the valve from which it derives its name of 
D -valve, is represented in fig. 4. The longitudinal opening 
through which the steam descends, then appears in section 
of a semicircular form. The packing at the back of the slide 
is represented at k ; this is pressed against the surface of 
the valve box. 



GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE DOUBLE-ACTING STEAM 
ENGINE. 

In the figure facing the title of this volume is represented 
the * ensemble ’ in section of a double-acting steam engine, 
on the principle of Watt, as constructed by Mr. Fairbairn, 
of Manchester. 

s is the steam pipe leading from the boiler ; c is the 
cylinder ; R t t' t' is the parallel motion ; i" is the end of 
the air pump rod attached to the parallel motion ; d is the 
upper steam valve ; d' is the lower steam valve ; b b' are the 
upper and lower valve boxes ; I is the air pump, the piston 
being represented while descending, and the valves being 
open ; kf is the feed pump, the plunger of which is driven by 
a rod k" attached to the beam at t". o is the centre of the 
beam, f the point at which the connecting-rod is attached 
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to it ; o is the crank pin ; f is the crank ; l is the jointed 
arm, one end of which forms the eccentric, and the other end 
works the valves. The fly-wheel is represented as toothed, 
and is supposed to drive a pinion, p is a pillar which 
supports the governor p, which is connected by a series of 
levers p' p" p"‘ with the throttle valve ; q in m' is a part of 
the machinery which transmits the action of the eccentric to 
the valves. 



THE END. 



BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIAR3. 
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Robison’s Work. 



In roy*l 4to, cloth, pric«* 4s. 6 1. 

pUDIMENTARY.— 124*.— RECENTLY CON- 

TV STRUCTED IRON ROOFS. Allas of plates. 



In deinv 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 3s. 

pUDIMENTARY. — 125. — ON THE COMBUS- 

Tv TION OF COAL AND THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE, 
Chemically and Practically Considered, by CHARLES WYE 
WILLIAMS. 



In d. my 12mo. rl -'h. 125 and 128 together, price 3s. 

R udimentary. — 126 . —illustrations 

to WILLIAMS'S COMBUSTION OF COAL. 125 aud 126, 
2 vols bound in 1. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. Gtl. 

pUDIMENTARY. — 1 27. — PRACTICAL IN- 

TV STKUCTIONS IN THE ART OF ARCHITECTURAL. 
MODELLING. 

John Weale, 59, High Iiolborn, London, W.C. 
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jyjR. WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 



Ia demy 12rao, with Engravings and Woodcuts. 

PUDIMENTARY.— 128. — THE TEN BOOKS 

Tv Of M. VITRUVIUS ON CIVIL, MILITARY, AND 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, translated by JOSEPH GWILT, 
Arch. 2 vols. in 1. 



In demy 12mo, 128 and 1;9 together, cloth, price 5s. 

PUDIMENTARY. — 129. — ILLUSTRATIVE 

TV PLATES TO V ITRUVIUS’S TEN BOOKS, by the Author 
and JOSEPH GANDY, K.A. 



In demy 12mo. cloth, price Is. 

R udimentary. — 130 . — inquiry into 

THE PRINCIPLES OF UEAUTY IN GRECIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by the Right Hon. the Earl of ABERDEEN, &c. Ac. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

PUDIMENTARY. — 131. — THE MILLER’S, 

TV MERCHANTS, AND FARMER’S READY RECKONER, 
for ascertaining at Sight the Value of any quantity of Corn ; toge- 
ther with tlie approximate value of Millstones and Millwork. 



In demy 12mo. with Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

PUDIMENTARY.— 132— TREATISE ON THE 

TV ERECTION OF DWELLING HOUSES, WITH SPECI- 
FICATIO NS, QUANTITIES OF THE VARIOUS MATERIALS, 
&c ., by S. II. BROOKS, Architect. 27 Plates. 

PUDIMENTARY SERIES. — ON MINES, 
TV SMELTING WORKS, AND THE MANUFACTURE OF 
METALS, as follows. 

In demy 12mo. with Woodcuts, cloth, price 2 h. 

PUDIMENTARY. — Vol. 1. — TREATISE ON 

TV THE METALLURGY OF COPPER, by R. II. LAMBORN. 



In demy 12mo, to have Woodcuts, cloth. 

PUDIMENTARY. — Vol. 2. — TREATISE ON 

TV THE METALLURGY OF SILVER AND LEAD. 



In demy 12mo. to have Woodcuts, cloth. 

PUDIMENTARY AND ELEMENTARY.— 

TV Vol. 3— TREATISE ON IRON METALLURGY up to the 
Manufacture of the latest processes. 

In demy 12ino, to have Woodcuts, cloth. 

RUDIMENTARY AND ELEMENTARY.— 

TV Vol. 4 -TREATISE ON GOLD MINING AND ASSAY- 
ING PLATINUM, IRIDIUM, &c. 

In demy 12mo, to have Woodcuts, cloth. 

PUDIMENTARY AND ELEMENTARY.— 

TV vol. 6.— TREATISE ON THE MINING OF ZINC, TIN, 
NICKEL, COBALT, &c. 

In demy I2mo, to have Woodcuts, cloth. 

PUDIMENTARY AND ELEMENTARY.— 

TV Vol. 6.— TREATISE ON COAL MINING (Geology and 
Means of Discovering, Ac.) 

In demv 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

P UDIMENTARY. — Vol. 7. — ELECTRO-ME- 

TV TALLURGY. — Praclically treated by ALEXANDER 
WATT, F.R.S.A. 

John Weale, 59, High Holbein, London, W.C. 
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J^EW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 4s. 

ONSTLTUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 

LAND.— I, 2, 3, 4,-ByW. D. HAMILTON, of the State P. O. 



In demy 12mo, with Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

A' —5, 6.— By W. D. HAMILTON, 2 vols. 

In demy 12<no, with Mapnf Italy and Woodcuts, cloth, price 2s. 6d 

OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF ROME.— 

A/ 7, 8— By W. D. HAMILTON, 2 vols. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 6 1. 

pHRONOLOGY OF CIVIL AND ECCLESI- 

W ASTIC AL HISTORY, LITERATURE, ART, AND CIVI- 
LISATION, from the earliest period to the present.— 9, 10. — 2 vols. 



In demy 12mo. cloth, price Is. 

pRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A* — 11. — By HYDE CLARKE, D.C.L. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

TTANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE PHILO- 

J-J- LOGY. — 11*.— By HYDE CLARKE, D.C.L. 



In demy stout 12mo, cloth, pi ice 3s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 

U GUAGE. — 12, 13.— A New Dictionary of the English Tongue 
as spoken and written, above 100,000 words, or 69,000 m *re than in 
any existing work, by HYDE CLARKE, D.C.L., 3 vols. in 1. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

pRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 

AJT —14— By H.C. HAMILTON. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 

DICTIONARY OF THE GREEK AND ENG- 

-U LIS 11 LANGUAGES.— 15, 16.-By H. R. HAMILTON, 2 
vols. in 1. 

In demy 12m, ">, cloth, price 2s. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 

Af GREEK LANGUAGES.— 17, 18.— By U. R. HAMILTON, 2 
vols. in 1. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

pRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

V* — 19 . — By the Rev. T. GOODWIN, A.B. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 

TAICTIONARY OF THE LATIN AND ENG- 
ls LIS 11 LANGUAGES.— 20, 21.— By the Rev. T. GOODWIN, 
B.A. Vol.l. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 

U LATIN LANGUAGES.— 22, 23.— By the Rev. T. GOOD- 
WIN, A. H. Vol. II. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

Q RAM MAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

John We ale, 59, High ILdborn, London, W.C. 
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WE ALE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES- 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. ^ 

TlICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 

LA ENGLISH LANGUAGES.-25.— By A. ELWES. Vol. I. * 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 

JL FRENCH LAN JUAGES.— 26.— By A. ELWES. Vol II. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

pRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE 

" — 27.-By A. ELWES. 



In demy 12rao, cloth, prlc« 2s. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ITALIAN, ENG- 

LA LISH, AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. — 28, 29.— By A. 
ELWES. Vol. I. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH, ITALIAN, 

-La AND FRENCH LANGUAGES.— 80, Sl.-By A. ELWES. 
Vol. II. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 

DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, 

La AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES.— 32, 33— By A. ELWES. 
Vol. III. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

pRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 

VI — 34. — By A. ELWES. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price 4s. • 

DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND 

ENGLISH LANGUAGES. -35, 86, 37, 38.— By A. ELWES. 
*4 vols. In 1. 



In demy 12mo, cloth, price la. 

Q.RAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 



In d^my 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

pLASSICAL GERMAN READER.— 40.— From 

^ the best Authors. 



In demy t2mo, cloth, price 8s. 

DICTIONARIES OF THE ENGLISH, GER- 

J ' MAN, AND FRENCH LANGU AGES. — 41, 42, 43.— By N. 
E. HAMILTON, 3 vols., separately, Is. each. 

In demv 12mo, cloth, price 7s. 

DICTIONARY OF THE HEBREW AND 

La ENGLISH LANGUAGES.— 44,45.— Containing the Biblical 
and Rabbinical words, 2 vole, (together with the Grammar, which 
may be had separately for Is.), by Dr. BRESSLAU, Hebrew Pro- 
fessor. 



In demv l?mo, cloth price 3a. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 

HEBREW LANGUAGES.-46.— Vol. III. to complete. 

In demv 12mo, cloth, price Is. 

JpRENCH AND ENGLISH PHRASE BOOK. 

John Weale, 69, High Holbom, London, W.C. 
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jyjf R. WEALE’S CLASSICAL SERIES* 



Now in course of Publication, in demy 12mo, price Is. per Volume 
(except in some instances, and those are Is 6d. or 2s. each), very 
• neatly printed on good paper. Those priced are published. 

rj REEK AND LATIN CLASSICS.— A Series of 

d Volumes con'aining the principal Greek and Latin Authors, 
accompanied by Explanatory Notes in English, principally selected 
from tne best and most recent German Commentators, and com- 
prising all those Works that are cssemial for the Scholar and the 
Pupil, and applicable for the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dublin — the Colleges at Belfast, 
Cork, Galway, Winchester, and Eton, and the great Schools at 
Harrow, Ilugby, &c —also for Private Tuition and Instruction, and 
for the Library, as follows : 

LATIN SERIES. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

A NEW LATIN DELECTUS. — 1. — Extracts 

dl from Classical Authors, with Vocabularies and Explanatory 
Notes. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price 2s. 

p CESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GAL- 

C' LIC WAR. — 2. — With Grammatical and Explanatory Notes 
in English, and a Geographical Index. 



In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

QORNELIUS NEPOS.— 3.— With English Notes 



In demy 12mo, board*, price In. 

V IRGIL. — 4. — The Georgies, Bucolics, with English 

* Notes. 



In demy 12mo, boards, price 2s. 

T7TRGIL'S 2 ENEID. — 5. — (On the same plan as 

* the preceding). + 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

LJ ORACE. — 6. — Odes and Epodes ; with English 

Notes, and Analysis and Explanation of the Metres. 



In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 6d. 

TJORACE. — 7. — Satires and Epistles, with English 

-I-*- Notes, Lc. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price la. (M. 

OALLUST. — 8. — Conspiracy of Catiline, Jugur- 

^ thine War, with English Notes. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 6d. 

T'ERENOE. — 9. — Andrea and Htautontimorume- 

JL nos, with English Notes. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price 2s. 

r rERENCE. — 10. — Phomiio, Adelphi, and Hecyra, 

A with English Notes. 



In demy 12mo. 

pICERO. — 11. — Orations against Catiline, for 

C* Sulla, for Archias, and ior the Manllian Law. 

In demy 12mo. 

pICERO. — 12. — First and Second Philippics ; Ora- 

O tions for Milo, for Marcellua, &c. 

■John We»!c, 59, High llolbom London, W.C. 
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In demy 12mo. 

QICERO. — 13. — De Odiciis. 

Iu demy 12mo, boards, price 2s. 

LMCERO. — 14. — De Amiciti&, de Senectute, and 

^ Brutus, with English Notes. 

In demv 12m«. 

JUVENAL AND PERSIUS.— 15.— (The ii^deli- 

cate parts expunged.) 

In ddmy 12mo, boards, price 3s. 

J IVY. — 16. — Books i. to v. in two vols., with 

J English Notes. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

T IVY. — 17. — Books xxi. and xxii., with English 

-I Notes. 

In demy 12iuo. 

TACITUS. — 18. — Agricola; Germania; and An- 

-X r.als, Book i. 

In demv 12mo, boards, price 2s. 

SELECTIONS FROM TIBULLUS, OVID, and 

PROPERTIUS.— 19.— With English Note*, 

In deray 12mo. 

V ELECTIONS FROM SUETONIUS and the 

Iator Latin Writers.— 20. 

CREEK SERIES, ON A SIMILAR PLAN TO THE LATIN 
SERIES. 

Those not priced are In the Press. 

In ilemy 12mo, hoards, price Is. 

| NTRODUCTOBY GREEK READER. — 1. — 

* On tlie same plan as the Latin Reader. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

VENOPHON. — i. — Anabasis, L ii. iii., with 

A English Note?. 

In demv 12mo, boards, price Is. 

V ENOPHON. — 3. — Anabasis, iv. v. vi. vii., with 

English Notes. 

In demy l2mo, boards, price Is. 

I UCIAN. — 4. — Select Dialogues, with English 

J Notes. 

In demv 12 mo, boards, price Is. 6d. 

J-JOMER. — 5. — Iliad, i. to vi., with English Notes. 

In deroy 12mo, boards, price Is. 6d. 

JJOMER. — 6. — Iliad, vii. to xii., with English Notes. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 6d. 

H OMER.— 7.— Iliad, xiii. to xviii. with English 

Notes. 

In demy 12mo. boards, price Is. 6d. 

IT OMER. — 8. — Iliad, xix. to xxiv., with English 

XI Notes. 

John Wealc, 59, High Ilolborn, London, W.C. 
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R WEALE’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 



In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 6d. 

J jOMER. — 9. — Odyssey, i.tovi., with English Notes. 



In demy 12mo, boards, price la. 6d. 

H OMER — 10. — Odyssey, vii. to xii., with English 

Notes. 

In demy 12mo, boards, prico la. 6d. 

U OMER. — 11. — Odyssey, xiii. to xviii.with English 

A-L Notes. 



Notes. 

In demy 12ino f boards, priee 1». 6d. 



and 



UOMER. — 12. — Odyssey, xix. to xxiv. ; 

AX Hymns, with English Notes. 

a . — . — — — . 

In demy 12mo, boards, price 2s. 

TILATO. — 13. — Apology, Crito, and Phsedo, with 

X English Notes. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. Cd. 

H ERODOTUS. — 14. — i. ii., with English Notes. — 

Do Heated to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 6d. 

H ERODOTUS.— 15. — in. iv., with English Notes. 

Dedicated to Ilia Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 



H 



In demy 12 mo. 

ERODOTUS. — 16. — v. vi. and part of vii. 

Dedicated to His Grace tbe Duke of DevonBhire. 



In detny 12mo. 

H 'ERODOTUS. — 17. — Remainder of vii., viii., and 

ix. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 

In demy 12mo, boards, price Is. 

gOPHOCLES. — 18. — -CEdipns Rex, with English 

In demy 12mo. 

gOPHOCLES. — 19. — CEdipus Colonseus. 

In demy 12mo. 

gOPHOCLES. — 20. — Antigone. 

In demy 12mo. 

gOPHOCLES.— 21.— Ajax. 

In demy 12mo. 

gOPHOCLES. — 22. — Philoctetes. 

In demy I2mo. boarda, price la, 6d. 

pURIPIDES. — 23.— Hecuba, with English Notes. 

In demv 12mo. 

jgURIPIDES.— 24.— Medea. 

In demy 12mo. 

pURI PIPES. — 25. — Hippolytus. 

J bn Weala, 59, High Holbom, London, W.C. 
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E. WEALE’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 



In demy 12mo, board*, price Is. 

pUEIPIDES. — 26. — A Lest is, with English Notts. 

In demy 12mo. 

pURIPIDES. — 27. — Orestes. 

In demy 12mo, 

TfURIPIDES. — 28. — Extracts frotu the remaining 

I*IhV8. 

In di-my 12tuo. 

QOPHOCLES. — 29. — Extracts from the remaining 

O Plgya. 

In demy 12nw. 

ypSCHYLUS. — 30. — Piometheus Yinctus. 

In demy 12mo. 

SCHYLUS. — 31 .— Persse. 



Iii demy 12ino. 

SCHYLUS. — 32. — Septem contra Tliebas. 



In demy 12mo. 

SCHYLUS. — 33. — Choephorse. 



Iu demy 12tno. 

JQ SCIIY LUS. — 34. — Eumenides. 

•In deiny 12mo. 

SCHYLUS. — 35. — Agamemnon. 

In demy 12:no. 

^pSCH Y LU S. — 36.— Supplices. 

In deray 12rao. 

pLUTARCH.— 37.— Select Lives. 

Iii demy 12 mo, 

^ RISTOPHANES.— 38.— Clouds. 

In demy 12iuo. 

^RISTOPHANES.— 39.— Frogs. 

Iii demy 12mo. 

A RISTOPHANES. — 40. — Selections from the 

remaining Comedies. 

In demy 12mo, boards p?iee Is. 

pHUCYDIDES. — 41. — I., with English Notes. 

In demy 12mo. 

p'HUCYDIDES. — 12. — II. 

John 'WchIp, 69, High Ho? bom, London, W.C. 
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WEALE’S CLASSICAL- SERIES. 



In demy l'iiuo. 

JHEOCRITUS.— 43.— Select Idyls. 



JUNDAR 



.—44. 



Iii demy 12mo. 



gOCRATES 



.—45. 



Ia demy 12mo. 



JpESIOD 



. — 4G. 



la demy 12mo. 



1LIR. WE ALE'S PUBLICATIONS OF WORKS 

I’L ON ARCHITECTURE, ENGINEERING, AND THE 
FINE ARTS. 



In 1 Urge Atlas, folio Volume, with fine Plates, price £1 4s. 

i ( nRITISH GOVERNMENT WORK.” -THE 

ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RESTO- 
RATION OF ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER 
Clate the House of Commons). 



Fine Plates and Vignpttes, Atlas folio, price £3 10s. 

<< NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT WORK” 

-!> —THE CATHEDRAL OF THROND1IEIM, IN 
NORWAY. Text by Professor MUNCH; drawings by H. E. 
8CHIKMER, Architect. 



Large Atlas folio, 4 livraisons, published iti Madrid, at 100 reals 
each, or £1 in England. Illustrated by beautifully executed 
Engravings, some of which are coloured. 

l < SPANISH GOVERNMENT WORK 

^ MONUMENTS ARtiHITECTONIQUES I)E L’ES- 
PAGNE, PUBLICS AUX FRAIS DE LA N ATION.— Past I 
Provincia de T dedo, Granada, Alcald do Henares.— Part 2. Cate- 
dral Toledo, Detailles. — Part 3. Granada, Segovia, Toledo, Sala- 
• in a oca. — P art 4. Santa Maria de AlcalA de Ilenarcs, Casa Lonia de 
Valencia, Toledo, Segovia, Ac.— This wQf*k surpasses iu beauty all 
other works. 



Columhier folio plates, with text also uniform, with gold borders, 
and sumptuously bound in red morocco, gilt; gilt leaves, £12 12s., 
Columbier folio plates, with text also uniform, with gold borders, 
and elegantly half-bound in morocco, gilt, £10 10s.; Plates in 
Columhier folio, and text in imperial 4tn, hVf-bound in morocco, 
gilt, £7 7s.; Plates in Columbier folio, and text in imperial 4to, 
iu cloth extra, boards and lettered, £4 14s. 6d. 

THE VICTORIA BRIDGE, AT MONTREAL, 

IN CANADA. — Elaborately illustrated by views, plans, 
elevations, and details of the Bridge; together with the illustrations 
of the Machinery and Contrivances used in the construction of this 
stupendously important aud valuable engineering work. The whole 
produced in the finest stylo of art, pictorlaliy and geometrically 
drawn, and the views highly coloured, and a descriptive text. 
Dedicated to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. By JAM KS 
HODGES, Engineer to the Contractors. Engineers: ROBERT 
STEPHENSON and ALEX. M. BOSS. Contractors: Sir 8. 
MORTON PETO. Hart., M.P., THOMAS BltASSEV, and ED- 
WARD LADD BETTS, Esqrs. 

Johu Weale, 59, High Ilolborn, London, W.C. 
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M R. WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

TURE, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, &c. 

In one imperial folio volume, with exquisite illustrative Elates from 
costly Drawings made by the moat eminent artists, half-bound 
very neat, price £5 5s. Only 150 copies printed for sale. 

PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S WORK.— 

-t the TEMPLES OF JUPITER PANHELLENIUS AT 
jEGINA, AND OF APOLLO EPICURIUS AT BASSiE, NEAR 
PUIGAI.EIA, IN ARCADIA. 



It is proposed to publish the Life and Works of the late 

TSAMBARD K1NCDON BRUNEL, F.R.S., 

Civil Engineer. — The genius, tAlcnt, and great enterprise 
of the late Mr. Brunei has a world-wide fame, his whole life was 
devoted alone to the science of his profession, not in imitation or 
copying others, but in invention. In finding out new roads to the 
onward advancement of his Art, the lifting up from the slow and 
beating path of Engineering Art, new ideas and realities, and which 
has or have given to England a name for reference and of renowned 
intelligence in this Art. 



Just published, in 4to, with 100 Engravings, pric«, bound, 21s. 

THE PRACTICAL HOUSE CARPENTER.— 

More particularly for country practice, with specifications, 
quantities, and contracts : also containing— 1. Designs for the Cen- 
tering of Groins, Niches, Arc. ; 2. Designs for Roofs and Stiircases. 
3. The Five Orders ln'd down to a scale; 4. Modern Method of 
Trussing Girders, Joints of Carpenters’ work ; 5. Designs for Modem 
Shop Fronts with their details; 6. Designs for Modern Doors with 
their details; 7. Designs for Modern Windows, with their details, 
and for Villa Architecture. The whole amply described, for the 
use of the Operative Carpenter and Builder. Firstly writlen and 
published by WILLIAM PAIN. Secondly, with Modern Designs, 
and Improvements, by S. H. BROOKS, Architect. 



' In 1861 wWl be published a volume in 12mo, entitled 

A DIGEST OF PRICES of Works in Civil Engi- 

A neering and Railway Engineering, MechanicAl Engineering, 
Tools, Wrought and Cast Iron Works, Stone, Timber and Wire 
Works, and every kind of information that can be obtained and 
made useful in Estimating, Specifying, and Reporting. 

I — — — 

In 4to, 2s. 6d. 

A IRY, ASTRONOMER- ROYAL, F.R.S., &c.— 

Results of Experiments on the Disturbance of the Compass 
in Iron-built Ships. 

In a sheet, 3s., in case, 3s. 6d. 

ANCIENT DOORWAYS AND WINDOWS 

-‘A (Examples of). Arranged to illustrate the different styles of 
Gothic Architecture, from the Conquest to the Reformation. 

In 1 vol. imperial 4to, with 20 fine Plates, neatly half-bound in 
cloth, £1 5s. 

ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE.— 

-H Principally selected from original drinvings in the collection 
ef the late Sir William Bnrretl, Bart., with observations on the 
application of ancient architecture to the pictorial composition of 
modem edifices. 



The stained glass fac-simile. 4s. 6d., in an extra case, or in a 
sheet, 3s. 6d. 

ANGLICAN CHURCH ORNAMENT.— 

Wherein are figured the Saints of the English calendar, with 
their appropriate emblems; the different styles of stained glass; 
and various sacred symbols and ornaments used in churches. 

John Weale, 69, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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MR WE ALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

WA TUBE, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, &c. 



In 4 to, Is. 6d. 

A RAGO, Mons. — Report on the Atmospheric 

■f*- System, and on the proposed Atmospheric Railway at Paris. 



In 4to, with about 6'M) Engravings, some of which are highly 
coloured, 4 vols., original copies, half-bound in morocco, £6 6s. 

ARCHITECTURAL PAPERS. 



2 Engravings, in folio, useful to learners and for schools, 2s. fid. 

ARCHITECTURAL ORDERS (FIVE) AND 

THEIR ENTABLATURES, drawn to a larger scale, with 
Figured Dimensions. 



^RNOLLET, 



4 to, Is. 

M. — Report on his Atmospheric 

Railway. 



In 4to, lo Plates, 7s. 6d. 

A TMOSPHERIC RAILWAYS. — THREE RE- 

A FORTS oh improved methods of Constructing and Working 
Atmospheric Railways. By R. MALLET, C.E. 



In 8vo, Is. 6d. 

T> ARLOW, P. W. — Observations on the Nit 

** Railway Suspension Bridge. 



icmra 



In large 4to, very neat half-morocco, 18*., with Engravings. 

PARRY, SIR CHARLES, R.A., &c. — 

I' Studies of Modem English Architecture. By W. U. LEEDS; 
The Travellers’ Club-House, illustrated by Engravings of Plans, 
S-c lions, Elevations, and details. 



In 1 Vol., large 8vo, with eolonred Plates, lialf-mordeco, price £. V Is. 

DE WICK’S (J. G.) GEOLOGICAL TREATISE 

L> ON THE DISTRICT OF CLEVELAND IN NORTH 
YORKSHIRE, Its Ferruginous Deposits, Lias and Oolites; with 
some Observations on Ironstone Mining. 



In 8vo, with Plates. J’rice 4s. 

D INNS, W. S. — Work on Geometrical Drawing, 

embracing Practical Geometry, including the use of Drawing „ 
Instruments, the construction and use of Scales, Orthographic Pro- 
tection, and Elementary Descriptive Geometry. 



In 4to, wit.li 105 Illustrative Plates, cloth boards, £1 Ils. 6d. 

DLASHFIELI), J. M., M. R. Inst., &c.— 

•J SELECTIONS OF VASES, STATUES, BUSTS, &c , from 
TERRA COTTAS. 



In 8vo, Woodcuts, Is. 

B LASHFIELD, J. M., M. R., Inst., &c.— 

ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY AND MANUFACTURE 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TERRA COTTA. 



Iu 4to, 2s. 6J. 

I^ODMER, R., C.E. — On the Propulsion of Vessels 



by the Screw. 



15s. 

DRTDGE. — A large magnificent Plate, 3 feet 6 

inches bv 2 feet, on a scale of 25 feet to an inch, of LONDON 
BRIDGE ; containing Plan and Elevation. Engraved and elabo- 
rately finished. The Work of the RENNIES. 

John Weale. 59, High Holborn, London. W.C. 
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lUR WEALE’S WORKS ON ARGHITEC- 

•1»A TUKE, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, &c. 



10s. 

BRIDGE. — Plan and Elevation, on a scale of 
10 feet to an inch, of STAINES BKIDGE; a fine Engraving. 
The work of the RENNIES. 



In royal 8vo, with very elaborate Plates (folded), £i 10a. 

BRIDGES, SUSPENSION. — An Account, 

■B with Illustrations, of the Suspension Bridge across the River 
Danube, by Win. T. CLARK, F.R.S. 



In 4 vols., royal 8vo, bound in 3 vols., lialf-morocco, price £4 10s. 

BRIDGES. — THE THEORY, PRACTICE, 

-*J AND ARCHITECTURE OF BRIDGES OF STONE, IKON, 
TIMBER, AND WIRE; with Examples ou the Principle of Sus- 
pension ; Illustrated by 138 Engravings and 92 Woodcuts. 

In one large 8vo volume, with explanatory Text, and 68 Plates 
comprising details and measure^ dimensions. Bound in half- 
morocco, uniform with the preceding work, price £2 lUs. 

BRIDGES. — SUPPLEMENT TO “THE 

Jj THEORY, PRACTICE, AND ARCHITECTURE OF 
BRIDGES OF STONE, IRON, TIMBER, WIRE, AND SUS- 
PENSION.” 



1 large folio Engraving, price 7s. 6d. 

BRIDGE across the Thames.— SOUTHWARK 

B IKON BRIDGE. 



1 large folio E tigraving, price 5s. 

B RIDGE across the Thames. — WATERLOO 

D stone bridge. 

1 very large Engraving, price 5s 

BRIDGE across the Thames. — YAUXHALL 
B iron bridge. 



1 very large Engraving, price 4s. «d. 

BRIDGE across the Thames. — HAMMERSMITH 
B suspension bridge. 



1 large Engraving, price 4s. 6d. 

BRIDGE (the UPPER SCHUYLKILL) at 

" PHILADELPHIA, the greatest known spin of one arch, 
covered. 



1 large Engraving, price 3s. 6d. 

BRIDGE (the SCHUYLKILL) at PHILA- 

B DELPHI A, covered. 



1 large Engraving* price 3s. 6d. 

BRIDGE. — ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SUS- 

B PENSION, by Sir I. BRUNEL, in the ISLAND OF 
BOURBON. 



1 large Engraving, price 4s. 

BRIDGE. — PLAN and ELEVATION of the 

t' PATENT IRON BAR BRIDGE over tlie River Tweed, near 

Berwick. 

84 Plates, folio, £1 Is., boards. 

BRIGDEN, R. — Interior Decorations, Details, 

■* ' and Views of Sefton Church, Lancasliiie, erected In the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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MR WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

iVl TURE, ENGINEERING, FINE ART8, &c. 



1 large Engraving, price 3s. 6(1. 

"DRITTON’S ( J oliti) VIEWS of the WEST 

D FRONTS of II ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 



1 large Engraving in outline, price 2s. 6d. 

r»RITTON’S (John) PERSPECTIVE VIEWS of 

D the INTERIOR of 14 CATHEDRALS. 



In 4to, 2s. Gd. 

T)EODIE, R., C.E. — Rules for Ranging Rail- 

-13 wa y Curves, with the Theodolite, and without Tables. 

1 large Engraving, pric-t 4s. 6J. 

“OROWN’S (Capt. S.) CHAIN PIER at Brighton, 

R wilh DeUils. 

The Text in one large volume 8vo, and the Plates, upwards of 70 
in number, in an atlas folio volume, very neatly half-bound, 
£2 10s. 

T) UCH AN AN, R. — -PRACTICAL ESSAYS 

Jj ON MILL WORK. AND OTHER MACHINERY; with 
Examples of Tools of modem Invention ; first published by 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, M,E. ; afterwards improved and edited 
by THOMAS TREDGOLD, C.E. ; and re-edited, with the im- 
provements of the present age, by GEORGE RENNIE, F.R.S., 
C.E., &c., Ac. The whole forming 70 Plates, and 103 Woodcuts. 
John Weale, 59, High Ilolhorn, London, W.C. 



Text in royal Svo, and Plates in imperial folio, 18s. 

BUCHANAN, R. — SUPPLEMENT. — 

R PRACTICAL EXAMPLES ON MODERN TOOLS AND 
MACHINES; a Supplementary Volume to Mr. RENNIE'S 
edition of BUCHANAN “On Mill-Work and Other Machinery," 
by TREDGOLD. The work consists of 18 Plates. 



In8vo, with Plates, 2nd Edition, Is. 6d. 

J} URN, C., C.E. — On Tram and Horse Railways. 



In one volume, 4to, 21 Plates, half-bound in morocco, £1 Is. 

TI URY, T., Architect. — Examples of Ancient 

-I I Ecclesiastical Woodwork. 



7s. 6d. 



CALCULATOR (THE) : Or, TIMBER MER- 

W CHANT’S AND BUILDER’S GUIDE. By WILLIAM 
RICHARDSON and CHARLES GANE, of Wisbeach. 

In Svo, Plates, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

pALVER, E. K., R.N.— THE CONSERVATION 

V-^ and IMPROVEMENT OF TIDAL RIVERS. 



In Svo, Wopdcuts, Is 63. 

pALVER, E.K., R.N.— ON THE CONSTRUC- 

U 1 TION AND PRINCIPLE OF A WAVE SCREEN, 
designed for the Formation of Harbours of Refuge. 

In 4’o, half-bound, ptice £1 5s. 

pARTER, OWEN B., Architect. —A SERIES 

C OF THE ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS OF WINCHES- 
TEH CATHEDRA r»,*E x am ple* of. 28 Coloured Illustra' io ns 

In 4to, 17 Plates, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 

pARTER, OWEN B., Architect. —ACCOUNT 

U' OF THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
at Bishopstone, with Illustrations of its Architecture. 

John Weale, 69, High Holboro, London, W.C. 
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VI R. WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

-1AL TUBE, ENGINEERING, FIVE ARTS, <Stc. 

In 4to. with 19 Engravings, £1 Is. 

pHATEAUNEUF, A. de, Architect. — Architec- 

At tura Domestlea ; a Series of very neat examples ot Interiors 
and Exteriors of residences in the Italian style. 

Large 4tn, in half-red morocco, price £1 8s. 

pHIPPENDALE, INIGO JONES, JOHNSON, 

A^ LOCK, and PETHEK. — Old English and French Orna- 
ments : comprising 244 designs on 106 Platts of elaborate examples 
of Hall Glas-es, Picture Frames, Chimney-pieces, Ceilings, Stan Is 
for China, Clock and Watch Cases, Girandoles, Brackets, Grates, 
Lanterns, Ornamental Furniture, Ornaments for brass workers and 
silver workers, real ornamental iron work Patterns, aud tor carvers, 
modellers, &c., Ac., &c. * 

4to, third Edition with additions, price £1 11s. 6,1. 

pLEGG, SAM., C.E.— A PRACTICAL TREA- 

A' TISE ON THE MANUFACTURE AND DI8TRIBU- 
BUTION OF COAL GAS, Illustrated by Engravings from Woik- 
ing Di&wings, with General Estimates. 



In 4to, Plates, and 76 Woodcuts, boards, price 6s. 

pLEGG, SAM., C.E.— ARCHITECTURE OF 

MACHINERY. An Essay on Propriety of Form and Pro- 
p rtion. For the use of Students and Schoolmasters. 

QOLBURNS, 7 ,. — On Steam Boiler Explosions. 



One very large Engraving, price 4s. 6d. 

pONEY’S (J.) Interior View of the Cathedral 

A/ Church of St. Psul. 



^OWPER, 



In 4to, on card board, Is. 

C. — Diagram of the Expansion of Steam. 



In one vol. 4r>, with 20 Folding Plates, price £1 Is. 

(1ROTON AQTJ EDUCT. — Description of the 

New York Croton Aqueduct, in 20 large detailed and engi- 
neering explanatory Plates, with text in the English, German, 
and French languages, by T. SCIIRAMKE, C.E. 



It demy 12rao, cloth, extra. bound and lettered, price 4«. 

TAEX ISON. — A Rudimentary Treatise on Clocks 

-»-/ ai 1 Watches, and Bells ; with a full account of the Westmin- 
ster Clock and Bells, by EDMUND BUCKET DENISON, M.A, 
Q.C. Fourth Edition re-written and enlarged, with Engravings. 

In royal 4to, cloth boards, price £1 lls.Od, 

TAOWNES, CHARLES, Arcliitect. — Great Exhi- 

bitlon Building. The Building erected in Hyde Park tor 
the Great Exhibition, 1851 ; 28 large folding Plates, embracing 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details, laid down to a large scale, 
and the Working and Measured Drawings. 



1 DRAWING BOOKS. — Showing to Students the 

-A' superior method of Drawing aud Shadowing. 



D rawing book. — cours elemen- 

TAIRES DE LAVIS APPLIQUfi A L’A RCHITECTURE; 
fidio volume, containing 40 elaborately engraved Plates, in shadows 
and tints, very finely executed, by the best artists in France. £2. 
Paris. 

John Weale, 69, High Hnlbom, London, W.C. 
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-MR. WE ALE'S WORKS OK ARCHITEC- 

-WL TUKE, ENGINEERING, FINK AliTS, & c. 

TARA WING BOOK. — COURS fiLfiMEN- 

-L ; TAIRE3 DE LAVIS APPLIQUE A MECIIANIQUE) 
folio volupis, containing 50 elaborately engraved Plates, in shadows 
and tints, very finely executed, by the best artists la France. 
£2 10a. Paris. 

DRAW I N G BOOK. — CO URS H LfiilEN- 

TAIKES DE LAVIS APPLIQUE A ORNEMENTA- 
TION ; folio volume, containing 20 elaborately engraved Plates, in 
shadows and tints, very finely executed, by the best artists in 
France. £1. Paris. 

RAWING B OOK- ETUDES PROGRES- 

SIVES ET COMPLfirEo D ARCHITECTURE DE 
LAVIS, par J. B. TRITON ; large folio, 24 fine Plates, comprising 
the Orders of Architecture, mouldings, with profiles, ornaments, 
and forms of their proportion, art of shadowing doors, balusters, 
parterres, Ac., &c. y &c. £1 4s. Paris. 

In l'2m >, cloth boards, lettered, price 5s. 

E CKSTEIN, G. F. — A Practical Treatise on 

Chimneys ; with remarks on Stoves, the consumption of 
Smoke and Coal, Ventilation, &c. 

Platca, imperial 8vo, price 7s. 

WLLET, CHARLES, C. E., of the U. S.— Report 

J-2 on the Improvement of Kanawha, and incidentally of the 
Ohio River, by means of Artificial Lakes. 

In 8vo, with Plates, price 12, . 

I EXAMPLES of Cheap Railway Making, 

-J American and Belgian. 

In one vol. 4to, 49 Plates, with dimensions, extra cloth boards, 
price 21s. 

EXAMPLES for Builders, Carpenters, and 

L Joiners; being well-selected Illustrations of recent Modern 
Art and Construction. 

With Engravings and Woodcuts, price 12s. 

"PROME, Lieutenant-Colonel, R.E. — Outline of 

the Method of conducting a Trigonometrical Survey for the 
Formation of Topographical Plans ; and Instructions for filling in 
the Interior Detail, both by Measurement and Sketching; Military 
Reconnaissances, Levelling, &c., &e., together with Colonitl Sur- 
veying. 

In 4to, with Plates, price 7s. 6d. 

T? A I R B A I R N, W., C.E., F.R.S. — ON 

A WAT ER-WHEELS, WITH VENTILATED BUCKETS. 

In royal 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, Second Edition, much 
improved, price, in extra cloth boards, 16s. 

DAIRBAIRN, W, C.E., F.R.S. — ON THE 

A APPLICATION OF CAST AND WROUGHT IRON TO 
BUILDING PURPOSES 

In imperial Svo, with fine Plates, a re-issue, price 16s., or 21s. In 
half moroeo, gilt edges, 

DBRGTJSSON’S (J.) Essay on the Ancient Topo- 

-1- graphy of Jerusalem, with restored Plans of the Ttmple, &c. 
In 8vo, sewed in wrapper, prre 2s. 

PILL, J. — ESSAY ON THE THERMO DY- 

CX NAMICS O ’ ELASTIC FLUIDS, by JOSEPH GILL, 
with Diagrams. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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WE ALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

TURE, ENGINEERING, FINE AF.TS, *c. 

, JOSEPH^ Architect.— TREATISE ON 

THE EQUILIBRIUM OF ARCHES. 

In Rvo, cloth boards, with 8 Plate*, 4s. Cd. 

H AKEWELL, S. J. — Elizabethan Architecture ; 

illustrated hy parallels of Dirton House, Hatfield, Eong- 
lent, and Wollaton, in England, and the Palauan Della Cancellarla 
at Rome. 



QWILT 



Svo, with a Map' Is. 

TTAMILTON, P. S., Barrister-at-Law, Halifax 

A A Nova Scitia— Nova Scotia considerei as a Field for Emi- 
gration. 

In imperial 8vo, Third Edition, with additions, II Plates, cloth 
hoards, 8s. 

TL7 ART, J., On Oblique Bridges. — A Practical 

A A Treatise on the Const ruction of Oblique Arche**. 

’ lTi 4 to, with Worn! cut », 3s. tki. 

H EALD, GEORGE, C.E.— System of Setting Out 

Railwa y Curves . 



Roval Svo, PM'es and Woodcuts, price 12s. 61. 

TJEDLEY, JOHN. — Practical Treatise on the 
AA Working and Ventilation of Coal Mines, with Suggestions 
for Improvements in Mining. 



Two Vois., demy 12mo, In cloth extra boards and lettered, price 
12«. 6d. 

T.I OMER. — The Iliad and Odyssey, with the 

A A Hymns of Homer, Edition with an accession*"! English notes 
by the Rev. T. H. L. LEARY. M.A. 

In Svo, with Engravings, cloth boards, Third Edition, 10*. 6*1. 

TJOPKINSON, JOSEPH, C.E.— The Working of 

AA the Steam Engine Explained by the nse of the Indicator, 
in 8vo, in boards, l«s. 

TJUNTINGTON, J. B., C.E. — TABLES and 

AA RULES for Facilitating the Ca1culat : on of Earthwork, Land, 
Curves, Distances, and Gradients, required in the Formation of 
Railways. Roads , and C a nab*. 

Separate from the above, price 3s. 

TJ UNTINGTON, J. B, C.E. — THE TABLES 

7 A OF GRADIENTS. 



10 Plates, 8vo, bound, 5s. 

TNIGO JONES. — Designs for Chimney Glasses 

A and Chimney Pieces of the Time of Charles the 1st. 

In a sheet, 2-*. 

TRISH. — Plantation and British Statute Measure 

A (comparative Table of), so that English Measure can be trans- 
ferred into Irish, and vice versd. 

In 4to, with 8 Engravings, in a wrapper, 6s. 

IRON. — ACCOUNT OF THE CONSTRUC- 

A TION OF THE IRON ROOF QF THE NEW HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT, with elaborate Engravings of details. 

In imperial 4to, with 50 Engravings, and 2 fine Woodcuts, half- 
hound in morocco, £1 4s. 

IRON. — DESIGNS OF ORNAMENTAL 

1 GATES, LODGES, PALISADING, AND IltON-WORK OF 
THE ROYAL PARKS, with some other Designs. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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TUR WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

TURB, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, &c. 



In 4to, with 10 Plates, 12s. 



JEBB’ 



S, Colonel, Modern Prisons. — Their Con- 

8truction and Ventilation. 



In 3 vols. 8vo, with ‘26 elaborate Plates, cloth boards, £2 2s. 

TONES, Major-Gen. Sir John, Bart. — Journal 

o of the Sieges carried on by the Army under the Duke of Wel- 
lington in Spain, between the years 1811 and 1814, with an Account 
of the Lines of Torres Vedras. By Major-Gen. Sir JOHN T. 
JONES, Bart, K.O.B Third Edition, enlarged end edited by 
L ent-General Sir HARRY D.vJONES, Bart. 

16mo, cloth boards, 2-n 6d. 

17 ENNED Y AND HACKWOOD’S Tables for 

Sotting oat Curves. 

In 4 tn, 37 Plates, half-cl-th boards, 9s. 

T7ING, THOMAS.— The Upholsterer’s Guide; 

^ Rule s for Cut ting a nd Forming Draperies, V ala nces , &c. _ 
Illustrated by large Draughts and Engravings. In 1 volume 4to, 
text, and a large atlas folio volume of Plates, half bound, £6 6a. 

T7 NOWLES, JOHN, F.K.S. — -.The Elements aud 

Practice of Naval Architecture; or, A Treatise on Ship 
Building, theoretical and practical, on the best principles established 
in Great Britain; with copious Tables of Dimensions, Scantlings, 
&c. The Third Edition, with an Appendix, containing the princi- 
ples of constructing the Royal and Mercantile Navies, by Sir 

R OBERT SEPPINGS. 

41 Plates of a fine and an elaborate description in large atlas, folio 
half-hound, £2 12s. 6d. ; with the text half-bound in 4to. 

T OCOMOTIVE ENGINES. — The Principles 

-L-! and Practice and Explanation of the Machinery of Locomotive 
Engin es in operation. 

In 12mo, sewed, Is. 

TV /T AIN, Rev. ROBERT. — An Account of the 

Observatories in and about London. 

4to, in boards, I6s. 

lVT ANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY. — 

Progress of, in Great Britain, as exhibited chiefly in Chrono- 
logical notices of some Letters Patent granted for Inventions and 
Improvements, from the earliest tim*s to the reign of Queen Anne. 

16mo, 2s. 6d. 

M AY, R C., C.E. — Method of setting out Railway 

4'J- Curves. 

Imperial 4to, with tine Illustrations, extra cloth boards, £l 6s., or 
half-bnnnd In morocco, £1 11a fid. 

\TETHVEN, CAPTAIN ROBERT.— THE LOG 

OF A MERCHANT OFFICER, Viewed with Reference 
to the Education of Young Officers and the Youth of the Mer- 
chant Service. By ROBERT METliVEN, Commander in the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s Service. 

In royal 8vo, Is. 6d. 

IMETHVEN, CAPTAIN ROBERT.— NARRA- 

iVl TIVES WRITTEN BY SEA COMMANDERS, ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF THE LAW OF STORMS. The “Blenheim" 
Hurricine of 1851, witli Diagrams. 

Part 1, large 8vn, 5s. Part 2, in preparation. 

1UURRAY, JOHN, C.E. — A Treatise on the 

Stability of Retaining Walls, elucidated by Engravings and 
Din grams. 

Johu Weale, 59, High Tlolboi n, London, W.C. 
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TUB. WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

IVA TUKE, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, &c. 



On a large folio Hhcef, price 2 h. 6d. 

X1EVILLE, JOHN, C.E., M.R.I.A. — OFFICE 

■L* HYDRAULIC TABLES: for the use of Engineers engaged 
in Water Works, giving the Discharge aud Dimensions of River 
Channels and Pipes. 



In 8vo, Second and much Improved Edition, with an Appendix, 
cloth boards, price 16 j. 

SEVILLE, JOHN, C.E., M.R.I.A.— HY- 

I' DRAULIC TABLES, COEFFICIENTS, AND FORMULAE; 
for Finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weiis, 
Pipes, and Rivers, with Extensive Additions, New Formulas, Tables, 
and General Information on Itxiu-Fall Catchment-Basins, Drainage, 
Sewerag**, Water Supply for Towns and Mill Power. 

On 33 folio Plates, 12s. 

O RNAMENTS. — Ornaments displayed on a 
full size for Working, proper for all Carvers, Painters, &c., 
containing a variety of accurate examples of foliage and friezes. 



Plates, 8vo, 2s. Cd. 

(l’BRIEN’S, W., C.E. — Prize Essay on Canals 

^ and Canal Conveyance. 

In demv 8 vo, cloth, boards, 12s. 

p A M B O U II, COUNT D E. — S T E A M 

ENGINE; tlse Theory of the Proportions of Steam Engines, 
and a series of practical formula}. 



In 8vo, cloth, boards, with Plates, a second edition, 18s. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON LOCOMO- 

A T1VE ENGINES UPON RAILWAYS. — With practical 
Tables and an Appendix, showing the expense of conveying Goods 
by means of Locomotives on Railroads. By COUNT F. M. G. 
DE PAMBOUR. 



4to, 72 finely executed Plates, in cloth, £ 1 16s. 

PARKER, CHARLES, Architect, F.I.B.A. — 

The Rural and Villa Architecture of Italy, portraying the 
several very interesting examples in that country, with Estimates 
and Specifications for the application of the same designs in Eng. 
land ; selected from buildings and scenes in the vicinity of Rome 
and Florence, and arranged for Rural aud Domestic Buildings gene- 
rally. 



Price, complete, £2 2s. In 4to. 

POLE, WILLIAM, M. Inst., C. E. — COR- 

A NISH PUMPING ENGINE; designed and constructed at 
the IIa\le Copper House in Cornwall, uuder the superintendence 
of CAPTAIN JENKINS; erected and now on duty at the Coal 
Mines ol Languin, Department of the Loire Inftrleur, NameB. 
Nine elaborate Drawings, historically and scientifically described. 

With Plate. 10s. 6d. 

AN ANALYTICAL INVESTIGATION OF 

-tl THE ACTION OF THE CORNISH PUMPING ENGINE. 
— This Third Part sold separably from above. 



28s. hound in 4to size. 

PORTFOLIO OF ENGINEERING ENGRAV- 

t INGS.- Useful to Students as a Text Book, or a Drawing 
Book of Engineering and Mechanics; being a scries of Practical 
Examples in Civil, Hydraulic, and Mechanical Engineering, Fifty 
Engravings to a scale for drawing. 

John We*!e,59, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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MR. WE ALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

TURK, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, &c. 

60 Plates, 28-1., boards. 

PORTFOLIO OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 

■*- — Or, Dilettanti Driving Book; Arcbitectural Engravings, 

with descr ptlve Text. Being adap‘ed as studies of the best 
Classic Models in the Grecian style of Architecture. 



50 Plates, £1 8 * bound. 

PORTFOLIO OR DRAWING BOOK OF 

A GOTHIC CHURCH ARCH ITECTURE. — Of the periods 
of the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. Useful to Architects, 
Builders, and Students. 



25 Plates, folio. 25s. 

PORTFOLIO OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL COL- 

^ LECTIONS.— Of curious, interesting, and ornamental sub- 
jects and patterns for stoned glass windows, from York. 



18 Plates, 10s. 6 d. Small folio. 

P ORTFOLIO OF ANCIENT CAPITAL 

LETTERS, MONOGRAMS, QUAINT DESIGNS, &c. — 
Beautifully Coloured and Ornamented. 



* 153 Plates, folio, half-bound iu morocco, very neat, £4 4s. 

PUBLIC WORKS OF GREAT BRITAIN,— 

Consisting of Railways, Rails, Chairs, Blocks, Cuttings, 
Embankments, Tunnels, Oblique Arches, Viaducts, Bridges, Sta- 
tions, Locomotive Engines, &c. ; Cast-Iron Bridges, Iron and Gas 
Works, Canals, Lock-gates, Centering, Masonry and Brickwork 
for Canal Tunnels ; Canal Boats : the London and Liverpool 
Docks, Plans and Dimensions, D >ck gates, Walls, Quays, and 
their Masmry; Mooring Chains ; Plan of the Harbour and Port 
of Lend >n, and other important Engineering Works, with Descrip- 
tions and Specifications. 



In two Parts. Imperial folio. 

PUBLIC WORKS OF THE UNITED STATES 

-I- OF AMERICA. 

An l the text in an 8 vo Volume, price together £2 6 - 1 . 

PEPORTS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTI- 

MATES OF PUBLIC WORKS OF THE UNITED 
ST A TES OF AMERICA; explanatory of the Atlas Folio of 
Detailed Engravings, elucidating practically these important En- 
gined ing Works. Thq Plates are Engraved in the best style. 

Imperial 8 vo, 50 Engravings, £1 6 s. 

PAPERS AND PRACTICAL ILLUSTRA- 

T IONS OF PUBLIC WORKS OF RECENT CONSTRUC- 
TION— BOTH BRITISH AND AMERICAN. Supplementary to 
previous Publications, and containing all the details of the Niagara 
Suspension Bridge. 

Half-bound in morocco, finply coloured Plates, price £3 3s. 

p AWLINSON’S, ROBERT, C.E. — Designs for 

Factory, Furnace, and other Tall Chimney Shafts. Tall 
chimneys are necessary for purposes of Trade and Manufactures. 
They are require 1 for Factories, for Foundries, for Gas Works, for 
Chemical Works, for Baths and Wash-houses, and for many other 
purposes. 

Third Edition, in royal 8 vo, boards, with 13 Charts, &c., 12s. 

pEID, Major-General Sir W., F.R.S., &c. — AN 
-LI ATTEMPT TO DEVELOP THE LAW OF STORMS 
by means of facts arranged according fo idace and time; and henoe 
to point out a cause for the variable Kinds, with a view to practical 
use iu navigation. 

Jolm Weale, 69, High Ilolborn, London, W.C. 
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WEALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEO- 
1V1 tuke, engineering, FINE ARTS, Ac. 



Iu royal 8vo, uniform with (he preceding, 9s., with Charts and 
Woodcuts. The work together in 2 vo’s., £1 Is. 

"ftEID, Major-General Sir W., F.R.S., &c. — 

XI THE PROGRESS OF TIIE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
LAW OF STORMS AND OF THE VARIABLE WINDS, with 
the practicable application of the subject to navigation. 

Illustrat' d wi'h 17 Plates, Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 61. 

TJICHARDSON, C. J., Architect. — A Popular 

-tV Trea'ise on the Warming and Ventilation of Buildings; 
showing the advantage of the improved system of Heated Water 
Circulaiion. And a method to effect the combination of large and 
small pip*s to the same apparatus, and ventilating buildings. 

Bound io 2 vols., very neat, hSf-morocco. gilt tops, price £18. 

E ENNIE’S, Sir JOHN, F.R.S., Work on 

the Tlieory, Formation, and Construc ion of British and 
Foreign Harbours, Docks, and Naval Arsenals. This great work 
may now be had complete, 20 parts and supplement, price £16. 



R EVY > 



In 8vo, 9s. w 

J. L , ClE. — The Progressive Screw 

as a Propkli.br in Navigation. 



12run, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

S I M M S, F. W. — Treatise on the principal 

Mathematical and Drawing Instruments employed by the 
Engineer, Architect, and Surveyor; with a description of the Theo- 
dolite, together with Instructions in Field Works. 



4 to, with fine Plates, a New Edition, extended, sewed, 5s. 

CMITIl, C. II., Sculptor. — Report and Investiga- 
^ tion into the Qualifications and Fitness of Stone for Building 
Purposes. 

In 1 vol. 8vo, in boards, 7s. 6d. 

CMITH’S, Colonel of the Madras Engineers, 

^ Observations on the Duties and Besponsibilities Involved in 
the Management of Mines. 

8 vo, cloth boards, with Index Map, 5s. 

QOPWITH, THOMAS, F. R. S. — • T n E 
award of the dean forest commissioners 
AS to the coal and iron mines. 



16 largo folio Plates, £l 4s. Separately, 2s. each. 

COP WIT II, THOMAS, F.H.S.— SERIES 
OF ENGRAVED l’LANS of the coal and iron 
MTNES. 

12 Plates, 4 to, 6s. in a wrapper. 

QTAIRCASES, HANDRAILS, BALUSTRADES, 

►j AND NEWELS OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE, &c.— 
Consisting of— 1. Staircase at Aifdleyend Old Manor House, 
Wilts; 2. Charlon iloose, Kent; 8. Great Ellingham llali, Nor- 
folk; 4. Dorfold, Cheshire; 6. Charterhouse; 6. Oak Staircase at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge; 7. Cromwell Hall, Hlghgate; 8. Ditto; 9. 
Catherine Hull, Cambridge; 10. Staircase by Inigo Jones at a 
house in Cha doa Street ; II. Ditto at East Sutton ; 12. Ditto, ditto. 
Useful to those constructing edifices in the early English domestic 
style. 

Larue atlas folio Plates, price £2 2s. 

CTALKARTT, M., N.A. — Naval Architecture; 

O or, The Rudiment* and Rules of Ship Building: exemplified 
in a Series of Draughts and Plans. No text. 

John Weale, 69, High llolborn, London, W.C. 
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1UR. W KALE’S WORKS ON ARCH1TEC- 

1V1 TURE, ENGINEERING, FINE ARTS, Ac. 



With Illustrative Diagrams. In 8vo, 7s. (id. 

OTEVENSON’S, THOMAS, C.E., of Edinburgh, 

^ Description of t lie Different kinds of Liurtithousn Apparatus, 



8vo, 2s. 6d. 

OTEVENS0N, DAVID, C.E., of Edinburgh.— 

^ Supplement to his Work on Tidal Rivera. 



Text in 4to, and large folio Atlas of 75 Elates, half-cloth boards, 
£2 12a. Gd. 

OTEAM NAVIGATION. — Vessels of Iron and 

^ Wood; the Steam Engine; and on Screw Propulsion. By 
WM. FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S., of Manchester ; Messrs. FORRESTER, 
M.I.C.E„ oi Liverpool; JOHN ijfclRD, M.I.C.E., of Birkenhead ; 
OLIVER LANG, (late) of WooUich; Messrs. SEAWARD, Lime- 
house, Ac. Ac. itc. Together with Results of Experiments on the 
Disturbance of the Compass in Iron-buiit Ships. By G. B. AIRY, 
M.A., Astronomer Royal. 



10s. 

OT. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON, SEC- 

^ TION OF. — The Original Splendid Engraving by J. 
GWYN, J. WALE, decorated agreeably to the original intention 
of Sir Christopher W ren ; a very fine large print, showing distinctly 
the construction of that magnificent edifice. 

t'ize of Piste 44 feet in height, 10s. 

OT. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON, GREAT 

^ PLAN.— J. WALE and J. GWYN’S GREAT PLAN, 
accurately measured from the Building, with all the Dimensions 
figured and in detail, description of Compartments by engraved 
W riling. 

Second Edition, greatly enlarged, royal Svo, with Plates, cloth 
boards, price 16s. 

QTRENGTH OF MATERIALS.— FAIRBAIRN, 

^ WILLIAM, C . E ., F.R.S., and of the Legion of Honour of 
France. On the application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building 
Purposes. 

With Plates and Diagrams. New Edition. The work complete 
in 2 vols., bound in i vol., price, in cloth boards, 16-*. The 
second portion of the work, containing Mr. Hodgkinson’a Experi- 
mental Researches, may be had separatelv, price 9s. 

S TRENGTH OF MATERIALS.— HODGKIN- 

SON. EATON, F.R.S.. AND THOMAS TREDGOLD, 
C.E. A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON THE STRENGTH OF CAST 
IRON AND Oi'IIER METALS; intended for the assistance of 
engineers, ironmasters, millwrights, architects, founders, smiths 
and others encaged in the construction of machines, buildings, &c’ 
By EATON HODGKINSON, F.R.8. 



To be published in 1861, in crown 8vo, bound for use. 

CTRENGTH OF MATERIALS.— POLE, WIL- 

" LIAM, C E.. FJt.S.— Tables and popular explanations of 
the Strength of Materials, of Wrought ami Cast iron with other 
metals, for structural purposes; developing in a systematic form, 
the strengths, bearings, weights, and forms of these materials, whe- 
ther used as girders or arches, for the constiuction of bridges and 
viaducts, public buildings, domestic mansions, private buildings, 
columns or pillars, bressunumerg for warehouses, shops, working 
and manufacturing factories, &c. &c. Ac. The whole rendered of 
easy reference f..r aichitecis, builders, civil and mechanical engi- 
neers, millwrights, iroufounders, Ac. Ac. Ac., and forming Ready 
Reckoner or Calculator. 

John Weale, 69, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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11,1 li. WK ALIAS WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

£*£ T II K K, ENGINEE R ING, FINE ARTS, &c. 

30 very elaborately diawn Engraving!-. In Urge 4tn, neatly half, 
bound and let'ered, £1 Is. A few copies on large imperial aixe, 
extra half-binding. £1 11s. 6d. 

r |’EMPLE CHURCH. — The Architectural History 

and Architectural Ornaments, Embellishments, and Painted 
Glass, of the Temple Church, London. 



Tart I., with 2 G Engravings on Wood and Copper, in cloth boards, 
4to, 15s. 

THAMES TUNNEL. — A Memoir of the several 

*- Operations and the Construction of the Thames Tunnel, from 
Papers by the late Sir ISAMBARD BKUNEL, F.R.3., Civil 
Engineer. 



Fourth Edition, with a Supplementary Addition, large 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

f THOMAS (LYNALL), F.R.S.L.— Rifled Ordnance. 

— A Practical Treatise on the Application of the Principle 
of the Rifle to Guns and Moitars of every calibre ; to which In 
Added a New Theory of the Initial Action and Fore? of Fixed 
Gunpowder plates. 



lu 4to, complete, cloth, Vol. I., with Engravings, £1 10 b ; Vol. II., 
ditto, £1 8s.; Vol. 111., ditto, £2 12s. 6d. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION 

- 1 - OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 



8 vols., numerous Engravings of Sections of Coal Mines, &c., large 
folding Plates, several of which are coloured, in large 8vo, half- 
bound in calf, price £1 Is. per volume. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE NORTH OF 

- 1 - ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS.— 
Commencing In 1852, and continued to 1860. 



A New Edition revised by the translator, and with additional Plates, 
iu demy 12mo, India proof Plates and Vignettes, half-bound iu 
morocco, gilt tops, price 12s. Only 25 printed on India paper. 

VITRUVIUS. — The Architecture of Marcus 

* Vitruvius Pollio in 10 Books. Translated from the Latin by 
JOSEPH GWILT, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 



In 4to, with Plates, 7s. 6d. 

W ALKER’S, THOMAS, Architect. — Account 

of the Church at Stolce Golding. 



£1 10s. 

Y\7E ALE’S QUARTERLY PAPERS ON EN- 

m GINEERING. — Vol. VI. (Parts 11 and 12 completing 
the work.) Compiling, "On the Principles of Water Power." 
Platen. Experiments on Locomotive Engines. Coloured Plates. 
On Naval Arsenals. On the Mode of Forming Foundations under 
water and on bad ground. Plates. On the Improvement of the 
River Medway and of the Fort and Arsenal of Chatham. On the 
Improvement of Portsmouth Harbour. An Analysis of (he Cornish 
Pumping. Plates. On Water Wheels. Plates. 



Text In 8vo, cloth boards, and Plates in atlas folio, in cloth, 16s. 

W HITE’S, THOMAS, N.A., Theory aud Prac- 

tice of Ship Building. 



In 8vo. with a large Sectional Plate, Is. 6d. 

W H I C II C O R D, JO H N, Architect. — 

OBSERVATIONS ON KENTISH RAG 8TONE AS A 
BUILDING MATERIAL. 

John Wtalc, 59, lDgh Holboin, London, W.C. 
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VIE. WE ALE’S WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 

TURK, ENGINEERING FINE ARTS, &e. 



4to, coloured Plates, in half-morocco, 7s 6d. 

W HICHCORD, JOHN, Architect.— HIS- 
TORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COLLEGIATE 
CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS, MAIDSTONE. 



In 4to, 6 j. 

TFICKSTEED, THOMAS, C.E. — AN EXPE- 

’’ RIMENTAL INQUIRY CONCERNING THE RELA- 
TIVE POWER OF, AND USEFUL EFFECT PRODUCED 
BY, THE CORNISH AND BOULTON & WATT PUMPING 
ENGINES, and Cylindrical and Waggon-Head Boilers. 



WICKSTEED, THOMAS,' C.E. — FURTHER 

»* ELUCIDATION OF THE USEFUL EFFECTS OF 
CORNISH PUMPING ENGINES; showing the average work- 
ing for long periods, &c., <Src., &c. 



W ICKSTEED, THOMAS, C.E. — THE 

ELABORATELY ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE CORNISH AND BOULTON & WATT ENGINES erected 
at the East London Water Works, Old Ford. Eight large atlas 
folio very fine line engravings by GLADWIN, from elaborate 
drawings made expressly by Mr. WICKSTEED; folio, together 
with a 4to explanation of the plates, containing an engraving, by 
LOWRY, of llarvey and West’s patent pump-valve, with speci- 
fication. 



With numerous Woodcuts. 

WILLIAMS, C. WYE, Esq., M. Inst. C. E.— 

*’ THE COMBUSTION OF COAL AND THE PREVEN- 
TION OF SMOKE, chemically and practically considered. 



Imperial 8vo, with a Portrait, 2s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, C. WYE, Esq, M. Inst. C. E. — 

'» PRIZE ESSAY' ON THE PREVENTION OF THE 
SMOKE NUISANCE, with a fine portrait of the Author. 



With 3 Plates, containing 51 figures, 4tn, 5s. 

WILLIS, REY. PROFESSOR, M.A. — A 

'• system of Apparatus for the use of Lecturers and Experi- 
menters in Mechanical Philosophy. 



In 4to, bound, with 2S large plates and 17 woodcuts, 12s. 

WILME’S MANUALS. — A MANUAL OF 

»» WRITING AND PRINTING CHARACTERS, both 
ancient and modern. 



Maps and Plans, In 4 to, plates coloured, half-bo'ind morocco, £2. 

W ILME’S MANUALS. — A HANDBOOK 

FOR MAPPING, ENGINEERING, AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAWING. 



Three Vols., large 8vo, £3. 

WOOLWICH. — COURSE OF MATHEMA- 

I* TICS. This course is essential to all Students destined 
for the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 



8vo, Is. 

YULE, MAJOR-GENERAL.— ON BREAK- 

v WATERS AND BUOYS of VERTICAL FLOATS. 

John Wcale, 69, High Holboni, London, W.C. 
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Tj’ORElGN WORKS, KEPT IN STOCK AS 

A FOLLOWS 



Large folio, 32 plates, same coloured, and 12 woodcuts, SO francs. 
£2 10s. 

ARCHITECTURE SUISSE.— Ou Choix de Mai- 

eons Rus'iqties des Alpes du Canton de Herne, par GKAF- 
FINRIED et STuRLER, ArcMtectes. Berne, 1844. 



Small folio, 62 most interesting and explanatory pistes of Public 
Works, Bridges, Iron Works, &c., &c., &c., very neatly half- 
bound in morocco. £1 10*. 

“D AUERNFEIND, CARL MAX.— VORLEGE- 

BLAETTER ZUR BRUCKENBAU KUNDE. MUnclicn. 
Large folio, 36 plates of Byzantine capitals, 12s. 

J^YZANTINISCHE CAPITAELER— Munchen. 



Second edition, 126 plates, large folio, best Paris edition, 100 f., 
printed on fine paper, lialf-cloth boards, £4 4s. 

pALLIAT, VICTOR, ARCT. — Paralldle des Mai- 

sons de Paris, construites depuis 1S30 jusqu’b nos jours. — 1857. 
Large folio, 60 francs, 60 plates, and several vignettes, £2 8s. 

pANlSTO, F. — Sainte-Mari6 d’Auch. Atlas Mono- 

^ graphique de Cette Gathldrale. The Plates consist principally 
of ontline drawings of the Painted Glass Windows in this Cathe- 
dral. 



120 plates, elegant in half-morocco extra, interleaved, £5 16s. 6d. 

pASTERMAN,' A. — PARALijLLE des MAI- 

SONS de BRUXELLES ct des PRINOIPALES VILLES de 
la BELGIQUE, construites dcpuls 1830 jusqu’ii nos jours, reprd- 
sentfs en plans, durations, coupes et details interieurs et extdrieurs. 
— Paris. 

Small folio, 48 plates of edifi es £1 Is. 

TAEGEN, L. — LES CONSTRUCTIONS EN 

-I ' BRIQUES, composdes et publides. 8 livraisons.— 1858. 



Small folio, 48 plates of houses, parts of houses, details of all kinds 
of singulaily beautiful woodwork, coloured plates in imitation of 
the objects given, £1 Is. 

TkEGEN, L.— LES CONSTRUCTIONS ORNA- 

MENTALES EN BOIS, 8 livraisons. 

In 3 very large folio parts, 36 fine plates, £1 11s. 6d. 

pAERTNER, F. V. — The splendid works of M. 

O GAEltTNER of Munich, drawn to a very large size, con- 
sisting of the library in plans, elevations, interiors, details, and 
sections, and coloured ornaments. The church, with details, orna- 
ments, &c. — MUochen. 

8maII folio, 86 6ne plates of the Architecture, ornament, and detail 
of the houses and churches of Germany during the middle age, 
very neatly half-bound in morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 

IT ALLEN BACH, C. C. — Chronologie der Deutsch- 

-aV Mittelaltcrlicheu Baukunst. — Munchen. Fine Work. 



The works of the great master KLENZIE of Munich, in 6 parts 
very large folio, 60 plates of elevations, plans, sections, details 
and ornaments of his public and private buildings executed in 
Munich and St. Petersburg, £2 2s. 

T7LENZE, LEO VON. — Samndung Arthitec- 

TV. tonlsher Entwiirfe, fiir die Ausftlhrung bestimmt Oder wirk- 
lich ausgefUhrt. Published in Munich. 

John Weale, 69, Uigli Ilolborn, London, W.C. 
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FOREIGN WORKS KEPT IN STOCK AS 

A FOLLOWS: — 



Upwards ot 100 plate**, large 4t>». £2 12a. 6d. 

])ET1T, VICTOR.— CHATEAUX DE FRANCE. 

Architecture Pittoresque, ou Monuments des quiuzieme et 
gfllzifeme sl^drti. Paris. 



Livraisons 1 a 18, very finely executed plates, large imperial folio, 

pHATEAUX DE LA VALLfiE DE LA 

w LOIKK DES XV, XVI, ET COMMENCEMENT DU XVII 
SIECLE . — Paris, 18 57 —60. 

4to, 96 plates, 72f.; £2 10«. 

T) ECUEIL DE SCULPTURES OOTHIQUE.— 

-*•*' Deasinees ct gravels k l’eau forte d’apr£s lea plus beaux monu- 
ments constructs en France depuis le onz'^me jusqu’au quinzlfeme 
siccle, par ADAMS, Inspecteur des travaux de la Sainte Chapelle. 
Paris, 1856. 

4 parts are published, price 14s. 

TDAMfeE.— HISTOIRE GENlSRALE DE L’AR- 

-*•*' CHITECTURE. L*fl in* o: re generate de P Architecture, par 
DANIEL It AM EE, forme 2 voL graude in 8vo, publies eu 8 fas- 
cicules. 

6 vols., l*rge 8vo, numerous fine woodcuts, half morocco. 

WIOLET-LE-DUC. — DICTIONNAIRE RAI- 

* SON N E, de I’ Architecture Francaise du quinziime au seizltme 
elide. Faria. 1854-8. 



2 vols., extra imperial folio, price £6 lfis. 6d. 

T) ADIA D’ALTACOMBA. — Storia e Descrizione 

" della Antico Sepnlcliro dei Reali di Savola, fondita da Amedio 
III. rinnovAta da Carlo Felice e Maria Christina. ____ 



79 livraisons in large 4to, 200 engravings, £8 18s. 6d. 

T)ELLE ARTI. — II Palazzo Ducale di Venezia, 

U IUnstffctO da Francesco Zanotto. Venezia. 1846—1868. 



2 vols. large 4to, 62 very neatly engraved outline Plates, £1 6s. 

Q A NOVA. — Le Tombe ed i Monumenti Ulustri 



d’ltalia. Milano. 



2 vols. 4 to, 67 elaborate Piares, ill Ids. 

pAVALIERI SAN-BERTOLO (NICOLA).— 

V* 18TITUZIONI DI ARCIIITETTUKA STATICAL IDEAL'- 
LICA. Mantova. 



2 vols. imperial folio, in parts of eight divisions, &c., New aud much 
Improved Edition, comprising 259 Plates of the Public Buildings 
of Venice, plans, elevations, sections, and details, £8 18s. 6d. 

pICOGNARA (COUNT). — LeFabbriolie eiMonu- 

^ mcnti Cospicul ai Venezia, illustrati da L. Cicognara, da A. 
Diedo, e da G. A. Selva, edizione con copiose note ed aggiunte di 
Fraucesco Zanotto, arricchita di nuove tavole e della Versione 
Francose. Venezia nello stab. naz. di G. Antonelli a spese degll 
edit. G. Antonelli e Luciano r*asadonna, 1*59. The elaborately de- 
scriptive text is in French and Italian, beautifully printed. 

Copies elepantlv half-bound in morocco, extra gilt, libiary copy 
aud interleaved, £12 12s. Venez ; a, 1858. ___ 

Folio, Portrait, and 147 Plates, consisting of subjects of public build- 
ings, executed at Verona, plans, elevations, sections, iietails, and 
ornaments, with some executed works at Venice. &c., £4 4s. 

1? A BBRI C HE.— CI VILI ECCLESIASTICHE 

A E MILITAKI DI MICHELE SAN MICHELE disegnate 
ed Incise d» KONZANI FRANCESCO e L. 

GIROLAMO. 

Jolin Wcale, 69, High Holboru, London, W.C. 
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FOREIGN WORKS KEPT IN STOCK AS 
A FOLLOWS. 

Large folio, CouiaitiiiiK »■ profusion of FUte.s oi the palaces, theatrvH, 
hdtel de villes, end other public buildings in seveial parts of 
Italy. Elegantly half-bound in red morocco, extra gilt and inter- 
leaved, £6 6s. 

I’ABBRICH E. — E DISEGNI D’ANTONIO 

A DIEDO, NOBILE VENETO. Venezia. 

36 livraisons, price l :> 12s. 

n ALGERIA DI TORINO (LA REALE).— 

Iliustrata da R. D'AZEGLIO, Jlemb. dull' Accad., &c, &c. 
Copies, Indian proofs, £18 18s. 

*,* Bound copies >n elegant liaif-moroccn binding. India proof, £23 2s. 
2 vols. folio, complete, 177 Plates of outline elevations, plans, m 
tsriors, details, 4c., first impression, ISO francs, half-bound £6 fi-u 

p AUTHIER, M.P., Architecte. — Les PLUS 

vj BEAUX EDIFICES de la VILLE dc GENES et des ses 
ENVIRONS. Paris, 1830-2. 

Folio, 109 Platen of plans, elevations, sections, and details, £2 8s. 

p RA NO JEAN de MONTIGNY et A. FA MIN. 

vj —ARCHITECTURE TOSCANE, ou palais, maisons, et 
auires ddifiees, de la Toscane. Paris, 1815. 

Oblong folio, containing a profusion of picturesque views of palaces 
and public buildings and scenes of Venice, executed in tinted 
lithography, with full descriptions attached to each. Elegant in 
half extra morocco, interleaved, £4 Its. fid. 

TTIER, G.— VENEZIA MONUMENTALE PIT- 

AV TORE3CA. Venezia. 

Large folio, 61 livraisons or 3 vols., with 3 vols. of text in 4to, 
£18 18s. 

T ETAROUILLY, P. — ftdifices de Rome Mo- 

Aj derne. Paris, 1825-55. 

Fine Plates of the New Palace of Justice, Senate llou-e, 4c , plans, 
elevations, sections, doors, &c., details of the several parts, 4c., 

M ICHELA, IGNAZIO.^DESCRIZTIONE e 

DISEGNI del PALAZZO dei MAGISTRATI SUfKEMI 

d i TORINO. Torino, 

Large folio, 94 Plates, bound in extra half-morocco, gilt and iutet- 
leaved, price £8 10s. 

T)EYNAUD, L. — Trattato di Architettura, con- 

AA tenente nozoini gencrali sui Principii della Construzlone e 
sulla storia dell’ Arti, con annot. per cura di Lorenzo Urban!. 
Venezia, 1857. 

4 imperial bulky 8vo volumes, printed and publi-hed under autho- 
rity, and treats of the early foundation of Venice and estab- 
lishment as a kingdom, its wealth and commerce, and ita once 
great political position, with Plates, £3 3u. 

■yENEZIA. — E le sue Lagune. Venezia, 1847. 




In 2 largs folio volumes, numerously and elaborately drawn Plates, 
very well executed in outline, altogether a very fine work. Very 
elegantly half-bound in morocco, extra gilt and interleaved 
£12 12s. ’ 

A CCADEMIA DI BELLI ARTI. — Opere dei 

-tA Grand! Concurs! Premlatedail' I. R. Accademiadelle Belle; Arti 
in Milano, e public ate, per cura dell’ Archltctto, 0. ALUISETTI 
per la Classl di Ornano— per le Classi di Architettura, figura ed 
Omato. Milano, 1825-29. 

John Weale, 69, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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■FOREIGN WORKS, KEPT IN STOCK AS 

A FOLLOWS:— 



Atlas folio, very fine impressions, complete in 3 parts/ Columbior 
folio, £3 13s. 6d E'egantly half bound in extra morocco and 
interleaved, £5 15s. 6J. 



A LBERTOLLI, G. — Alcune Decorazioni di Nobili 

Sale ed Altri Ornament!. Milano, 1787, 1824, 1838. 



To be had separately, £1 8a. 



A LBERTOLLI, G. — Part III., very frequently 

required to make up sets. 



2 vols., folio, 80 Plates of the most exquisite kind in colours, far 
superior to any existing work of the present day, £7 10s. 

UOFFMAN, ET KELLERHOVEN. — Recueil 

-t-L de Dessins re'atifs it 1’Art do la Decoration chez tons les 
peoples et aux plus belles dpoques de Ieur civilisation, &c., des- 
tines A servlr de motifs et de matdrlaux aux peintres, ddcorateurs, 
peintres sur verre, et aux dessinateurs de fabriques. 

Price £1 Is. 

XT OPE, ALEXANDER J. BERESFORD, Esq.— 

-•■■A Abbildungen der Glasgeiniildc in der S&lvator-KIrcho zu 
Kilndown in der Graffzchaft Kent. Copies of paintings on glass in 
Christ Church, Kilndown, in the county of Kent, executed in tho 
Royal Establishment for Painting on Glsss, Munich, by order of 
ALEXANDER J. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq, published by F. 
Eggert, Painter on Glass, MUnchen. The work contains one sheet 
with the dedication to A. .1. B. HOPE, Esq., and fourteen windows; 
in the whole fifteen, beautifully engraved and carefully coloured. 



In large folio, 80 Plates, containing a profusion of rich Italian and 
other ornaments. Elegant in half-morocco, gilt, and interleaved, 
£6 6s. 

“JULIENNE, E. — Industria Artistica o Raccolto 

di Compohizioni e Decorazioni Ornamental!, come suppellet- 
till, tappezzerie. armature, cristalli, softhti, comic!, lampade, bronzi, 
ec. Venezia, 1851—1868. 



Prix 50f., in folio, £3. 

T E PAUTRE. — Collection des plus belles Com- 

-*-* positions, gravdes par DE CLOUX, Archte. L'Ouvrage con- 
tient cent planches. Paris. 



This unique collection is in 2 Vols. 4to, bad its commencement in 
1812, and contains upwards of 500 rich Desigos. Price £5 5s. 

"VI ETIVIER, MONS., Architecte. — The original 

Sketches, Drawings, and Tracings, in pencil and pen and 
ink, of executed Works and Proposals, displaying the genius of 
Mens. Metivier, as nn architect of high attainments, whose recent 
death was much re g re* ted in Bavaria. H« was a native of France, 
and was induced to settle in Munich by the late Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, under whose patronage he was much employed in the con- 
struction of private edifices for the Bavarian nobility and gentry ; 
and for decoration and fittings of them ; his interiors are still much 
in admiration. lie built a mansion for Prince Charles, in a most 
simple and elegant style (in Brimmer Street), which is still now 
considered one of the purest buildings of Munich. The abovo 
Sketches are his professional life and practice. 



Twelve Parts, in small oblong 4to, 60 coloured Plates of 90 elabo- 
rately coloured and gilt ornaments. £1 Is. 

ARNAMENTENBU C H. — Farbige Y erzierungen 

Y' (Ur Fabrikanten, Zimuitrmaler und andere Baugewerke. 
MUnchen. 

John Weale, 59, High Uolborn, London, W.C. 
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TTOEEIGN WORKS, KEPT IN STOCK AS 

A FOLLOWS 



410 Plates, in two thick large 4to. Vola., designed and engraved by 
MM. Keister Argot, d’Hautel, de Wailly, Wagner, L. Fouchdre 
et Kegnier, Ac. £5 5s. 

ARNEMENTS. — Tir6s ou imit6s de3 Quatre 

licoles. Paris. 



Six Parts, large folio, Plates beautifully coloured, in fac similes 
of the Interiors, Ornaments, Compartments, Ceilings, Ac. 
£2 12s. 6d. Also, elegantly half-bound in morocco gilt, £4 Is. 

T30TTMANN, L. — Ornamente aua den vorziig- 

lichsten Bauwe ken Miiuchens. Mllnchen. 



Very elegant in half red raorocco, gilt, and interleaved, £7 17 s. 6d. 

7ANETTI, G.— STUDII ARCHITETTONICO 

Ad ORNAMENTALI, dedicatl all' J. It. Accademia Veneta delie 
Belle Arti, seconda edizione con agguinte del Prof, L. URBANI, 
6*5 livraisons, In Imperial foiio, about 200 of most elaborately de- 
signed subjects of Architecture and Interior Fittings, Designs for 
Chimney Pieces, Iron Work for Interiors and Exteriors, Oates and 
Wooden Gates, Garden Decorations, &e., Ac., iuciuding the Ap- 
pendices. Venezia. 



A Catalogue, of 40 pages, to be had 
gratis; printed in demy 8vo. 

Export Orders executed either for Prin- 
cipals abroad, or Merchants at home. 
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In Atlas of Plates and Text, 12 mo, price 25s. together, 

IRON SHIP BUILDING. 



WIT FI 

PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 



BY 

JOHN GBANTHAM, N.A. 



DESCRIPTION 

1. Hollow and Bar Keels, Stem and 

Slern PoBts. 

2. Side Frames, Floorings, and Bilge 

Pieces. 

3. Floorings continued — Keelsons, 

Deck Beams, Gunwales, and 
Stringers. 

4 . Gunwales continued — Lower 

Decks, and Orlop Beams. 

5. Angle-Iron, T Iron, Z Iron, Bulb 

Iron, as rolled for Iron Sbip- 
Building. 

6. Rivets, sliown In section, natural 

size, Flush and Lapped Joints, 
with Single and Double Ri- 
veting. 

7. Plating, three plans, Bulkheads, 

and modes of securing them. 

8. Iron Masts, with Longitudinal and 

Transverse Sections. 

9. Sliding Keel, Water Ballast, 

Moulding the Frames in Iron 
Ship-building, Levelling plates. 

10. Longitudinal Section, and Half- 

breadth Deck Plans of large 
Vessels, on a reduced scale. 

11. Midship Sections of Three Vessels 

of different sizes. 

12. Large Vessel, showing details.— 

Fore End in Section, and End 
View, with Stern Post, Crutches, 
Deck Beams, &c. 



OF PLATES. 

13. Large Vessel, showing details. — 

After End in section, with Ead 
View, Stern Frame for Screw, 
and Rudder. 

14. Large Vessel, showing details. — 

Midship Section, Half breadth. 

15. Machines for Punching and Shear- 

ing Plates and Angle-Iron, and 
for Bending Plates ; Rivet 
Hearth. 

16. Machines. — Garfortli’s Riveting 

Machine, Drilling and Counter 
Sinking Machine. 

17. Air Furnace for Heating Plates and 

Angle-Iron; various Tools used 
in Riveting and Plating. 

18. Gunwale, Keel, and Flooring; 

Plan for Sheathing Iron Ships 
with Copper. 

19. Illustrations of the Magnetic Con- 

dition of various Iron Ships. 

20. Gray'B Floating Compass and Bin- 

nacle, with Adjusting Magnets. 

21. Corroded Iron Bolt in Frame of 

Wooden Ship ; Caulking Joints 
of Plates. 

22. Great Eastern— Longitudinal Sec- 

tions and Half-breadth Plans. 

23. Great Eastern — Midship Section, 

with details. ’ 

24. Great Eastern— Section in Engine 

Room, and Paddle Boxes. 



This 'Work may be had of Messrs. Lockwood & Co., No. 7, Stationers’ 
Ilall Court, and also of Mr. Weale ; either the Atlas separately 
for 1 1. 2s. 6d., or together with the Text price as above stated. 

• 

Bradbury and Evans, Printers Whitefiiars. 
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